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YELLOW-CHEEKED CONURE 
Aratinga pertinax chrysophrys) 


By A. A. Prestwicu (Southgate, England 


Swainson (1837) was the first to describe this Parrakeet and give 
it full specific status under the name Conurus chrysophrys. De Souancé 
1856) also recognized it as a species, compared it with the Brown- 
throated (aeruginosa) and the Cactus (cactorum) and figured it (1857), 
giving it the vernacular name ‘*‘ Perruche des Cactus a joues brunes ” 
Various other authors recognized it, but Salvadori (1891, 1906), 
owing to limited material, considered there were only four species 
cactorum, aeruginosus, ocularis, and pertinax—in this group, regarding 
chrysophrys as synonymous with aeruginous. Later (1912), having had 
an opportunity of examining a large series of specimens, loaned by 
the Hon. W. Rothschild, he admitted eight species—*‘ C. cactorum, 
from S.E. Brazil, C. xanthogenius, from Bonaire, C. pertinax, from 
Curacao and Saint Thomas, C. ocularis, from Panama, C. aeruginosus, 
from British Guiana and Venezuela, C. arubensis, from Aruba, 
C’. tortugensis, from Tortuga Island, and C. chrysophrys, from Colombia.” 
Peters (1937) has rearranged this group, and recognizes eight 
forms : 
Aratinga pertinax 
ulart Brown-eared Conure. 
leruginosa Brown-throated Conure. 
fortugensis ‘Tortuga Conure. 
irgaritensis Margarita Brown-throated Conure. 
chrysophrys Guiana Brown-throated Conure. 
arubensts Aruba Conure. 
pertinax St. Thomas Conure. 
vanthogenia Bonaire Conure. 
These eight forms, being sub-species of one species, show considerable 
variation in plumage, in fact it would be remarkable if there were not 


intergradation. 
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Peters gives the habitat of chrysophrys as British Guiana, Surinam, 
and Cayenne, whereas Salvadori gives Colombia. The Colombian 
bird is, however, the true aeruginosa. 

Nothing appears to have been written about the life of this Conure 
in the wild state : and until the recent importations of the so-called 
* St. Thomas’s ” it was unknown to English aviculture—at least there 
are no records of its arrival in this country. 


DE SOUANCE, 

1857. 
Peters, J. L., 1937 
SALVADORI, COUNT 

1906. Ibi 

1912. .N 
Swalnson, W., 18 


DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 
1894-1954 


The Diamond Jubilee of the Avicultural Society was celebrated 
by an Avicultural Conference held in London from 17th—19th June, 
1954. Che meetings were held in the Meeting Room of the Zoological 
Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1, by kind permission 
of the Council. 
the proceedings at 10.30 a.m. on Thursday, 17th June, 
1954, the President of the Conference, Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, 
said that the Diamond Jubilee was a most important occasion in the 


In opening 


history of the Society. At the time of the 50th Anniversary the only 
means of marking that important milestone in the Society’s history 
had been by the publication of a Jubilee Supplement of the Avt- 
CULTURAL MaGAzine. In that Supplement it had been stated that 
in the ordinary course of events the attainment of the Avicultural 
Society’s 50th Anniversary would have been celebrated with due 
festivity—scientific and social; it had been the Hon. Secretaries’ 
happy idea to celebrate the 6oth Anniversary with the scientific and 
social activity which had not been possible ten years ago, in the middle 
of a world war. It was most encouraging that so many members of 
the Society and guests had travelled, some of them very great distances, 
from different countries to take part in these celebrations, and they 


] 


were warmly welcome. 


Phe Avicultural Society was founded in October, 1894, when there 


re nen s, to-day they numbered 982, and perhaps at the end 
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of this Jubilee year they might reach the thousand mark. In the 
early days of the Society the membership had been chiefly concen- 
trated round Brighton, where the Hon. Secretary, Dr. C. S. Simpson, 
lived, but now there were members in Africa, Australia, Austria, 
3eloium, Bermuda, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Dutch Guiana, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Hongkong, Hawaii, Iceland, Italy, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Sarawak, 
United States, and the West Indies. Though none of the founder 
members were still living, she was particularly glad that Mr. Seth- 
Smith, who joined the Society in December, 1894, and therefore only 


missed being a founder member by two months, was here to-day. 


Mr. Seth-Smith had always played a leading part in the affairs of the 
Society, and rendered great service both to it and to aviculture, par- 
ticularly during the time when he had edited the AvicuLTURAL 
MAGAZINE. 

The Society had only had four Presidents, the first the Countess 
of Bective had been President for one year, she was followed by the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Dutton who was President from 1896 to 
1920, being succeeded by Mr. H. D. Astley in 1921, who remained 
in office till 1925. Since 1926 Mr. Alfred Ezra had been President 
and under his wise guidance the society had grown and prospered 
he had been President for nearly thirty years, and the Council had 
decided that the Diamond Jubilee celebrations would be a suitable 
occasion on which to present the President with a small token of the 
esteem and affection in which he was held. Miss Barclay-Smith then 
presented Mr. Ezra with an illuminated scroll, and read to the meeting 
the wording upon it 


* Presented to Alfred Ezra, O.B.E., President of the Avicultural 
Society on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Society by 
the Members of the Council as a token of their affection and 
appreciation of his many years of office and notable contributions 
to Aviculture.”’ 


The scroll, painted by Mr. D. M. Reid-Henry, contained vignettes 
of Pink-headed Duck, Crowned Crane, Humming Bird, and blue 
Alexandrine Parrakeet—symbolic of Mr. Ezra’s main avicultural 
interests. 

Miss Barclay-Smith formally declared the Conference open, and 
then gave details of the letters and telegrams of congratulations and 
good wishes which had been received from members throughout the 
world, as follows : 


Australia.—Sir Edward Hallstrom, who has been prevented at the 
last moment from attending; H. Manfield, Adelaide Zoo; Ray 
Murray, H. S. Sewell, and C. Fechner ; L. M. Campbell, Secretary, 
Avicultural Society of Australia; Dr. Alan Lendon who wrote, 
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‘* T wish the Society had been founded a year earlier, as I should then 
have had a chance of being present at its Diamond Jubilee. Please 
give my greetings to all friends attending’; Alex Holmes, Editor 
Bird World: ‘* To visit London is an ambition of most British subjects 

London and the Diamond Jubilee of the Avicultural Society would 
be the greatest experience of a lifetime. I trust that the success of 
this historic occasion will be a tribute to the organization of your 
Society.” 

Belgium.—J]. Bruyneel and M. Beulcke, Jean-Pierre Derscheid and 
Madame Gustav Derscheid, Willy Friling, Leon Lippens. 

Ceylon.—Major A. N. Weinman, Zoological Gardens of Ceylon. 

Denmark.—Axel Reventlow, Copenhagen Zoo. 

Finland.—C. af Enehjelm, Helsingfors Zoo. 

France.-—R. D. Etchécopar, Secretary-General, Société Ornitholo- 
gique de France. 

Germany.—Dr. W. Windecker, Zoo Gardens, Cologne ; Alex Hampe, 
Horst c. Pohle, and Joseph Rath. 

Holland.—Lt.-Col. C. C. Geertsema, Adjutant to Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands ; J. H. Noordzij. 

Iceland.—-Dr. Finnur Gudmundssen. 

India.—Shivrajkhachar of Jasdan; Dr. S$. C. Law, *“* My warmest 
felicitations for the occasion which I hope and pray will prove a grand 
success > ; C. M. Jasawalla. 

Italy—The Marquis Fioravanti, Professor Alessandro Ghigi. 

Neu Kealar 1.—W. A. Moore, Rowland Hutchinson, ‘** I would 
like an empty chair kept for our Society.”’ 

Norway.—G. A. Gyessing. 

Portugal.—Duke of Palmella and Joaquim Simées. 

Portuguese East Africa. —E. H. Hawke. 

Sarawak.—Alastair Morrison. 

South Africa.—J. W. M. Anderson and W. R. Carthew. 

U.§.A.—Lee Crandall, General Curator Emeritus, New York Zoo. 
Society ; J. A. Griswold, Philadelphia Zoo; Kenton C. Lint, 
Zoological Society of San Diego; George P. Vierheller, St. Louis 
Zoo Park: Professor Carl Naether, ‘‘ I should like nothing better 
than the opportunity to mingle with men and women who are very 
much ‘ bird-minded’ and ‘ bird-hearted ’.”’ 

The following papers were then given : 


Mr. David Seth-Smith. 


THE FOUNDATION AND EARLY DAYS OF THE AVICULTURAL SOCIETY 

**The Avicultural Society may be said to have commenced its life 
in Brighton in 1894, thanks mainly to two gentlemen, interested in 
the keeping and breeding of foreign birds, Dr. C. S. Simpson, a 
medical practitioner, and Mr. Horatio R. Fillmer, a solicitor. But 
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these were supported by several others. There was Mr. Reginald 
Phillipps, a retired Civil Servant and very experienced aviculturist, 
living in London; Dr. Arthur G. Butler, of the Entomological 
Department of the British Museum, who lived at Beckenham 
Mr. J. B. Housden, a retired business man, living at Sydenham ; 
the Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dutton, of Bibury Rectory, and Mr. H. T. T. 
Camps, the two chief authorities of their day on Parrots. And 
there was Mr. John Frostick, who most of those present will remembet 
to have met at the great bird shows, and Mr. W. H. St. Quintin, who 
I shall mention again later. ‘The first President was the Countess 
of Bective. 

Dr. Simpson was Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Fillmer Treasurer, 
and these two together edited the Magazine. The printers and 
publishers were Messrs. W. T. Moulton, of Brighton, and they served 
the Society very well for many years. 

It was considered desirable to invent a name to denote ‘ a person 
interested in the keeping and breeding of birds’. Such persons had 
previously been known as ‘ Bird Fanciers’, a term which included 
those who kept any kind of bird, domestic or otherwise. ‘The term 
* Aviculturist’’ being analogous to * Horticulturist ’, seemed to fill the 
bill, and we read, ‘ Unless any one will suggest a better name we 
beg to subscribe ourselves ‘* Aviculturists ”’ 

‘There were several societies connected with birds and bird-keeping 
which existed for the purpose of holding meetings to discuss their 
problems, but there was also a large number of persons scattered 
about the country, though too far separated to meet often. It was 
therefore felt that a magazine managed by experts on the subject 
who would be prepared to advise members both in print and by 


means of the post, would be a great help. So it was decided to start 
the first number of what was to be called the ‘ AvicuLTuRAI 
MaAGaAzineE ’, although with a membership of only 52, but the funds 
for the first year were generously guaranteed by Mr. Fillmer. He 
wrote that the Society must be self-supporting after October, 1895, 
and he would not be satisfied until the membership was up to 200. 


Queries were answered by what was then the penny post, and the 
more interesting of these published with the answers in the Magazine. 

The object of the Society was the study of Foreign and British 
sirds ; poultry, pigeons, and Canaries being outside its scope. The 
subscription for the first year was five shillings with an entrance fee 
of two-and-sixpence, but in 1899 this had to be raised to seven shillings 
and sixpence, and in 1g00 to ten shillings. Even this was cheap 
enough, considering the Magazine was published every month. 

Although the holding of shows was never an object of the Society 
and not encouraged, reports of the more important of these were 
regularly published in the Magazine, and very good reports they 
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generally were, written by such authorities as Reginald Phillipps, 
H. R. Fillmer, C. S. Simpson, and others. 

sy the end of its second year the membership had increased to 173, 
and included such names as J. L. Bonhote, O. E. Cresswell, Rev. C. D. 
Farrar, Frank Finn, E. G. B. Meade-Waldo and W. Swaysland. 

At the end of his second year of Secretaryship, Dr. Simpson found 
the time occupied by his medical work made it impossible for him 
to continue and relinquished the post. He had successfully seen 
the Society through its teething troubles, and now handed it over 
to his friend and colleague, H. R. Fillmer, who also became Editor 
of the Magazine. He certainly carried out the work well, and to him 
must go most of the credit of having made the Society. 

Volume III (Nov., 1896—Oct., 1897) was considerably enlarged, 
the number of members having risen to well over the 200 mark, and 
four coloured plates from original drawings by F. W. Frohawk were 
issued. ‘These were hand-coloured, a very usual process in coloured 
illustrations of birds in those days. And there were two very nice 
drawings, in monochrome, by H. D. Astley. 

From now on the Magazine went ahead, increasing in size with every 
volume, and the quality of the articles and illustrations was excellent. 

In 1899, Mr. Fillmer resigned from his post of Honorary Secretary, 
for which most at least of the members were very sorry as he had done 
so much for the Society. He had put forward a plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the Magazine by including domestic birds such 
as canaries, but his proposal met with very strong opposition and no 
support, which apparently distressed him considerably. Many years 
later he was made an Honorary Member and Vice-President of the 
Society. 

And now a few words about some of the principal aviculturists of 
those days, most of whom I could claim as valued friends. 

I think the first I met, and it was in November, 1894, was J. B. 
Housden, who lived in Sydenham. He possessed some large aviaries, 
and used to breed a number of Australian Crested Doves, a species 
I was greatly taken with at the time, as well as some of the Australian 
parrakeets, while in a small aviary in one corner I well remember a 
very fine pair of Great Eagle-Owls with two young almost as large 
as themselves. After showing me his birds, Mr. Housden took from 
his pocket what looked like a small pamphlet which he said he thought 
would interest me, as it was the first number of a new publication 
called the AvicuLTURAL MAGAzINE, published by a new Society he 
thought I might like to join. I was much interested, and asked him 
to propose me as a member, which he did, though I just missed being 
actually an Original Member. 


Housden lived almost outside the gates of the Crystal Palace where, 


at the great shows held there, he won many prizes for his birds. 
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Not far from him lived Dr. A. G. Butler, who was on the staff of 
the Natural History Museum, though in the Entomological Depart- 
ment. His hobby was aviculture, and he kept a fairly large number 


of foreign birds in cages and loose in a bird room, though later he 
built a large open-air aviary in his garden. His book, Foreign Finches 
in Captivity, illustrated by Frohawk, is now long out of print, but he 


wrote several other books and many articles in the Magazine. 

Reginald Phillipps, at the time an elderly, white-bearded and 
charming man, lived in a small house in the Hammersmith district, 
and it was always a pleasure to visit him and his very charming wife, 
as he was very keen and knowledgeable on all matters avicultural. 
He kept a large number of foreign birds, mostly rare species, and was 
very successful in breeding them. His back garden was not very 
large, but the whole of it was completely wired over, the garden walls 
forming the sides of the aviary which was divided into two parts, 
the further half grown into a dense jungle. The half nearest to the 
house was connected with one of the rooms, probably originally the 
drawing-room, now forming the covered part of the aviary. It contained 
also several cages where new arrivals would rest until considered fit 
to be let out. Amongst his outstanding successes were the breeding 
of the Australian Blue Wren and Regent Bower Bird, neither of 
which had been bred elsewhere in captivity. 

Phillipps was a very fruitful contributor to the Magazine, his articles 
being complete and explicit in every detail. He later took over the 
Secretaryship of the Society. 

On the retirement of Fillmer from the Secretaryship in 1899, the 
post was taken by J. L. Bonhote, while O. E. Cresswell became Editor. 
Bonhote when he joined the Society soon after its foundation, was 
an undergraduate at Cambridge and a student of Professor Alfred 
Newton from whom he, no doubt, acquired much of his keenness for 
sritish birds. He later kept many, especially concentrating upon 
waterfowl, in the hybridizing of which he obtained much valuable 
information as to their affinity towards one another. He wrote a very 
good book on British birds. 

QO. E. Cresswell, of Morney Cross, Hereford, specialized chiefly in 
foreign doves and parrakeets, though keeping many other birds as well. 

E.G. B. Meade-Waldo and W. H. St. Quintin were, I think, cousins, 
the one living at one time in Hampshire, later at his family seat, 
Stonewall Park, Edenbridge, the other at Scampston Hall, York- 
shire. Both were excellent all-round naturalists as well as keen 
aviculturists. _Meade-Waldo kept rather unusual birds such as Sand 
Grouse, ‘Trumpeter Bullfinches, and ‘Teydean Chaffinches, which he 
had himself captured in his travels in North Africa and the Canary 
Islands ; and he kept also a number of owls of various kinds as well 
as other predatory birds. He introduced Mandarin Ducks to some 
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ponds in his woods where they bred and increased as wild birds ; 
and he was partly responsible for the introduction of the Little Ow], 
and showed me with much pride a nest of young in an apple tree 
stump in his orchard. 

St. Quintin kept in his park a large collection of rare waterfowl, 
Great Bustards, and Cranes, as well as, in large aviaries, Ravens, 
Little Bustards, and Waxwings, while under more protection there 
were the smaller foreigners, Gouldians, Parrot Finches, and Painted 
Quails. ‘These two naturalists were fast friends, keeping careful diaries 
of all country happenings, and exchanging their experiences by almost 
daily correspondence. I wish their diaries could have been published 
as they would have been worthy successors to that of Gilbert White. 

The Rev. C. D. Farrar was Vicar of Micklefield, in Yorkshire, and 
possessed a very large garden aviary in which he seems to have bred 
almost everything he tried, and he managed to winter even the smallest 
successfully without artificial warmth. He was a prolific writer, but 
his articles often led to heated controversies, to the distraction of the 
Editor. When I was Editor later on, I had trouble with Mr. Farrar, and 
he wrote asking if he might call and see me, to which I readily agreed. 
From his previous writing one might have thought that this burly 
Yorkshireman, standing over six feet tall, might be quite dangerous, 


but, on the contrary, he was as gentle as a lamb and, in fact, quite 


charming. We parted the best of friends. 

Then there was Frank Finn, at that time Deputy Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta, a man with a great knowledge of 
birds in general and Indian birds in particular. He wrote several 
books on birds, and possessed the most remarkable memory. And | 
must not forget Miss Rosie Alderson, an authority on foreign doves, 
who helped much in those early days of the Society. 

Such is a brief outline of the foundation and early years of the 
Society. The last years of the nineteenth century. Fifty-four years 
ago. ‘There were certainly some excellent aviculturists in those years, 
perhaps more who actually kept birds in any numbers than now, but 
I think there are probably more now who are interested in birds, even 
if they are too busy to keep them. In those days the Society held no 
meetings, not even of the Council, so it was difficult for the nembers 
to get to know one another. Now the Society holds regular meetings 
of Council, and we have the Aviculturists’ Club which is a wonderful 
means of bringing the members together, as well as adding to thei 
numbers.”’ 


Mr. E. N. T. Vane. 


PARROTS IN ENGLAND TO-DAY 
Illustrated by pr jected Kodachrone transparen ies 


** The Psittacine birds in England to-day still reflect the results of the 
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ban on importation imposed in 1930. The raising, for nearly a year, 
of this embargo in 1953, permitted the influx of a number of Asiatic, 
South American and African species, but very few Australians came in. 
The least said about the manner in which these birds were imported 
the better. ‘Thus, apart from these importations, the majority of the 


birds in our aviaries and zoological collections originate from well 
established home-bred stock. In all there are at least a hundred and 
fifty species or more represented, of which I have been able to obtain 
coloured photographs of a hundred or so and now propose to show 
you a selection from these. 

Following Peters’ Classification, of the six Sub-families of Parrots, 
three can be dealt with instantly, as we have only one representative, 
namely the Kea of the second Sub-family, the Nestors. The first, 
the Owl Parrots or Strigopinae are no longer in the country, and the 
third, the Pygmy Parrots or Micropsittine, have never reacned our 
shores alive: I believe the nearest success was by Goodfellow as long 
ago as 1908. Returning to the Kea, a specimen is exhibited in the 
London Zoo, and of course, Mr. Sidney Porter, who made avicultural 
history by breeding these birds in 1947, still has some of them, and I 
believe is still hopeful of repeating his success. He is most emphatic 
that these are most intelligent and endearing birds, in spite of all that 
has been attributed to them. 

The Loriine, which scientifically should be between the Nestors 
and the Pygmy Parrots, are mostly only found as single birds, or at 
least without any real breeding facilities. This picture is of a 
CHATTERING Lory, but there are also several Purple-capped, Black- 
capped, Black, Yellow-backed, Violet-necked, and possibly others. 
Among the Lorikeets are SwAINsON’s and ForsTEN’s, both of which 
have potentialities as breeders. Also there are Red-collared, Ornate 
and Scaly-breasted pairs. At Whipsnade is an exhibit labelled Green- 
naped, but I believe this is really Mitchell’s or Edwards’s. Well known, 
too, on the show bench are a pair of rare Musschenbroek’s which 
were once in the Duke of Bedford’s collection, but apparently 
unsatisfactory as breeders. 

The next sub-family of Cockatoos is well represented, although few 
are accorded breeding conditions. ‘The first picture is of a BANKSIAN 
cock who has a hen in the Parrot House, but no aviary and nest 
box to try with. There are also examples of the Palm Cockatoo, 
Funereal or Yellow-tailed Black, and in the Coronation Collection 
are a pair of Baudin’s or White-tailed Black Cockatoos which have 
only been in this country once before, about forty years ago, and a 
point should be made to see these birds whilst here. 

There are at least two pairs of Gang-Gangs which are regula 
breeders. I believe Mrs. Clark has two pairs now. There are several 
Roseates, the picture shows an ALBINO HEN and her normal mate, 
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taken last vear at Woburn. 
Coronation Collection. 


There are also a number of these in the 


Among the white Cockatoos we have specimens of the MoLuccan, 
or Salmon-crested, Triton, Blue-eyed, Slender-billed, and Bare-eyed ; 
there is at least one true pair of Great White Cockatoos belonging to 
Pat Maxwell at Whipsnade, but their skill and ability as wire cutters 
make them a difficult subject to be kept in large breeding quarters. 
There are many SULPHUR-CREsTs of the Greater, Lesser, and a few of 
the ‘Timor species, but few people can provide the space or a sufficiently 
strong aviary to permit breeding ; some however do. ‘There are quite a 
few good breeding pairs of LEADBEATER’s which is probably the loveliest 
of them all. During the relaxation of the ban some Citron-crested 01 
Orange-crested pairs were imported, and efforts are being made to 
induce these to breed. Of the smaller species we have some GOFFIN’s 


and Ducorp’s, but so far as I know none of these are potential breeding 
pairs. 


The prolific CockatieL has maintained its numbers by being bred 


in aviaries for generations. Our established stock compared very 


favourably with the few imported specimens I saw. 


Macaws again are large birds which few can accommodate in 


strong breeding quarters, and most specimens are zoological exhibits, 
such as the SCARLET or Red and Yellow, the GREENWING or Red and 
Blue, BLUE AND YeELLOow, Hyacinruine, LEAR’s. Attempts are made 
annually to rear some of these birds, but success is seldom attained ; 
it is peculiar that whenever a large Macaw does succeed, it is nearly 
always a hybrid youngster. Apart from the birds illustrated, we have 
specimens also of Military, Severe, and Spix. Among the smalle1 
species there are pairs of Illiger’s and Noses which are being given 
breeding opportunities. My own Nobles have bred every year since 
their initial effort, and there must be a number of potential breeders 
about. 


[he position over Conures is rather indefinite. With the exception 


of Mrs. Clark’s QUEEN 0 


F BAVARIA’s, breeding stocks as such are still 
non-existent. 


A number were imported, but seem to have almost 
disappeared without gaining any footing. Although there are a 
number of old specimens still surviving in zoos such as Blue-crowned, 
Red-masked, Black-masked, etc., a few of the latter were imported 
along with some Jendayas, Half-moon or Golden-crowned. ‘Then 
a number of St. ‘Thomas were imported which were in fact not the rare 
species from that island, but the Yellow-cheeked from Guiana. These 
have not been bred, but efforts are being made to start them. ‘There 
are also a few Cactus and related species. A few of the delightful 
little Pyrrhura Conures were also sent over, and it will be a great 
misfortune if we cannot establish the RED-BELLIED and WHITE-EARED. 
Mr. Prestwich has a small nucleus of the former which reared three 
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young last year, and in my own aviaries last year the latter hatched 
two young, which died when about five weeks old, and were still 
rather under-developed. This year they have also been disturbed 
by uninvited visitors, but they are trying again. 

The few Patagonian Conures seem to have been unfortunate, and 
one definite pair at Whipsnade made a neat little hole in the roof of 
their flight and were never seen or heard of again. Possibly only 
two or three pairs are left, and so far they have not been reared. 

I have no photograph yet of the Lineolated Parrakeet bred last 
season for the first time by Mr. Prestwich, who now has a small stud 
of these delightful little birds and hopes to repeat his success. 

Three species of Parrotlet were imported, the Blue-wing, GuIANA 
and the Turquoise-rumped. These birds do not breed readily here, 
and we have never been able to start strains such as Mr. Enehjelm 
has done in Finland. A few pairs actually reared families, but there 
seems little likelihood of strains being firmly founded. The cock 
illustrated nested twice indoors with a hen in my aviaries, but no 
young were hatched, and the hen died on eggs before she was turned 
out into an outdoor flight as originally intended. 

The Brotogerys genus came over in quite good numbers, par- 
ticularly CANARY-wincs. Odd White-wings and All Green turned up, 
and one consignment contained four Gold-wings which are probably 
the first and only importation of these birds into England. Mr. Prest- 
wich is trying out these birds this year. 

Pionus Parrots were also among the birds brought over as single 
specimens, and included Maximilian’s, Red-vented, Sordid, but none 
of them took kindly to captivity, and few are still living. The only 
record of these birds breeding here is of the White-capped hand-reared 
by Mr. Yealland some years ago. 

Amazon Parrots also arrived, but so far only the BLUE-FRONTED have 

been bred and a hybrid Blue-front x Yellow-cheek. Breeding pairs 
potential) are at present being kept in Blue-fronts, YELLOW-CHEEK, 
Cuban and Yellow-fronts. There are several odd specimens of other 
species kept as pets which might one day be bred from. ‘There are, 
for instance, several ORANGE-WINGED, Salvins, Sallés, Red-topped, 
Greeén-cheeked, Festive, Mealy, to name a few. 

Of the delighttul little Caiques, pairs of both WurrE-BELLIED and 
Black-headed came in. Whether these will eventually breed is of 
course highly speculative, but they are being given the chance to do 
so, as also are a pair of Hawk-headed. 

From Africa we have a number of SENEGAL PARROTs, including 
one or two of the Red-bellied variety. In the Zoo is a very nice 
ORANGE-HEADED GOLD Coast PARROT, very similar to Aubrey’s 
Parrot. And Mr. Prestwich has a specimen of the cryptoxanthus, 
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possibly the only one ever imported. The Meyer’s and Riippell’s are 
also represented in zoos. 

Although there are many ArrIcAN Greys, probably there are less 
than a half dozen pairs from which serious attempts are being made 
to breed. Of course a few Timneh are also here, although their fond 
owners are possibly quite unaware that it is any different to the 
hundreds of other Greys. 

At Whipsnade, Pat Maxwell has kept the only specimen of PEsQuEt’s 
Parrot in good health and condition for nearly two years. Quite a 
friendly bird if unusual. 

There is at least one pair of Rep-stpep Eciectus which gained for 
Mr. Indge the medal last year for being a first breeding. These birds 
have now changed ownership, but I understand they are still trying 
to breed again. I was only able to get the hen to pose for me. 

The Asiatic Psittacula are well represented, mostly with well 
established breeding strains in the RInGNECK of which I have only one 
photo of the normal bird, a hen, here shown with a lutino cock. 
A better illustration of the LUTINO cock follows. Then there are the 
BLUE BIRDS which the late Duke had gone far to establishing. This 
pair are still immature, being only two years old, but the following 
illustration is of an ADULT COCK taken last year at Woburn. Here I 
was also able to get a picture of a YELLOW PLUMHEAD cock, not a lutino, 
although there is one of these at Keston. There are quite a numbet 
of possible breeders, although they are not very reliable regularly in 
this direction. 

My own success with the Moustacue last year has unhappily 
not been repeated. Experience has proved they are exceedingly 
prone to pneumonia and the original pair have died. Others are still 
trying to breed from good pairs, however. There are also a few 
Alexandrine’s and Layard’s, and at least one Long-tailed and a hen 
Malabar. One or two pairs of Derbyans, too. 


PRINCESS OF WALES’ are well established, and we were able to 


reinforce our stock with a few imported specimens. Only a few pairs 
of Rock PEpLARs and BARRABAND’s are still here, but at least some of 
these breed recularly. 


We still have a few pairs of Crimson-winGs, and there are two cocks 
at least of the Timor IsLAND variety, this one is in the Zoo here. 

I believe there are only two pairs of the lovely GREEN-wiInG KINGs * 
left. One breeds fairly regularly at the Zoo, and our President has 
a pair: my own died over a year ago of old age. Most of the K1ncs 
are old birds, but again we were able to get a few of these magnificent 
birds over recently. 


* On the visit to Foxwarren on Saturday, 19th June, we were able to see two pairs 
of Green-wing Kings at the President’s Garden Party, one of which had two youngsters 
on the point of fledging. 
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There are two of the Malay Blue-rumped Parrots in the country, 
unfortunately both are males. This bird seldom is imported, and 
appears to be difficult to acclimatize yet easy to keep once accustomed 
to captivity. 


The Lovebirds ought to be safely established considering the 
numbers of Fischer’s and Masked that were brought in. I wonder if 
they are. The Rep-FACED, of course, has not yet been bred in captivity 
in spite of near successes. This is a colony of some thirty birds with 
which Mr. Prestwich is trying to accomplish this difficult task. ‘There 
are not a lot of PEACH-FACED, but several pairs are now rearing 
regularly. Several FiscHer’s have been bred, but not as many as 


should have been, when one considers the numbers that came in. 
The same remark applies to MAsKED, and we now have quite a few of 
the BLUE variety, although these do not appear to relish this climate, 
and who can blame them after this year’s effort at summer. The 
Duke had a few Nyasas, including a LuTINO cock. Only green birds 
have been reared so far here, but we are still trying. A few Abyssinian 
pairs exist, there are no Madagascars or Black-cheek. Swindern’s have 
never been imported. 

The Hanging Parrots are not very popular as aviary subjects. The 
Vernal came in in quite considerable numbers, but were not good 
sellers, and the dealers soon dropped them, besides which they are 
not likely to breed. The lovely little BLUE-cROWNED also reached us, 
but only cocks. 

This brings us to the Australian Broadtails, which have been well 
established as home bred stock for many years. Fresh blood has been 
acquired recently, and we have pretty good stocks. Unfortunately, 
when the ban was lifted, I concentrated on the rarer species, and 
disposed of many of my old Rosellas, now difficult to replace with 
birds of the same reliable standard. However, we have several fine 
PENNANT’S, GOLDEN-MANTLES, STANLEY’s, and MEALIEs. BRown’s 
are rare, and seldom reliable breeders. There are also one or two 
pairs of Bauer’s and several good Barnard’s. 

The Red-capped or Pileated Parrot, called Western King in 
Australia, seems to be on the way to developing a strain at Keston, 
one pair having reared almost twenty young. Others are now trying 
their hand with this lovely bird. 

Blue-bonnets are almost non-existent now. I had a pair of YELLow- 
VENTED, but the hen died soon after importation, and these two 
NarRETHAS from the Duke’s collection are both hens and probably 
the only ones ever imported. 

The Rep-RumpPs are pretty well established, and many good birds 
are reared annually. The yellow variety does not seem to be doing so 
well lately. Many-coLours breed fairly well here, and again their 
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blood has been reinforced. There is a pair of Hoopep, but unfortu- 
nately they are not together. 

Of the Grass Parrakeets, BourKEes have been well established for 
years. ‘These also have had a few newly imported specimens. ELEGANTS 
are also well established with a limited number of breeders. ‘TURQUOI- 
SINES have been re-established, and given reasonable good fortune 
these should be on the increase soon. The same applies to Splendids, . 
although I would like to see more of these birds in the country, as our 
stocks are exceedingly low. 

That I think records the position of the Parrot-like birds in England 
to-day, and it goes without saying that the Budgerigar, the last 
of the family to be mentioned, will most probably manage to hold 
its own as an aviary bred species! ”’ 

Note.—Colour transparencies were shown of all species given in 
capitals, 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch and reassembled at 2 p.m. 
Mr. Peter Scott (Hon. Director of the Wildfowl Trust 

THE NE-NE OR HAWAIIAN GOOSE 
Illustrated by colour film 

** At the invitation of the Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Territory of Hawaii, the Wildfowl Trust agreed to 
take an active part in the attempt to save the Ne-ne or Hawaiian 
Goose, Branta sandvicencis, from imminent extinction. In 1951, only 
thirty-two individuals were known to be surviving. Up to this time 
the Hawaiian Goose in the wild state had occurred, so far as is known, 
only on the island of Hawaii, with the exception of a few isolated records 
on neighbouring islands. Less than a century ago 25,000 of these birds 
are believed to have existed, and the diminution is thought to be due to 
several causes, besides their destruction by the islanders for food, during 
the flightless moulting period. In addition to feral cats, dogs, and pigs, 
the mongoose, which was introduced to kill the rats that were damaging 
the sugar cane, helped to decrease the numbers of all ground nesting 
birds by destroying nests, eggs, and young. The few remaining geese 
which are still in the wild state have been seen on the slopes of the 
13,700 feet volcano Mauna Loa and its neighbour Hualalai. These 
lava slopes are in general character a kind of moorland—moss and 
lichen covered rocks, a few trees, various grasses and other plants, 
some of them bearing berries which are eaten by the geese, a favourite 


being the Ohelo—Vaccinium reticulatum. Here and there the lava is 


impervious enough to hold water, so that there are some shallow pools, 
but no large areas of water. 

In 1950 the Trust sent its Curator, Mr. John Yealland, to Hawaii 
in order to advise and assist in the establishment of a breeding station 
for propagating Ne-nes at Pohakuloa in Hawaii. Mr. Yealland 
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successfully raised a brood. On his return to England he brought 
a couple of Ne-nes as a gift from Mr. Herbert Shipman, of Hilo, 
to whose interest the species owes its existence to-day. Both of these 
laid eggs in March, 1951. A gander was at once flown from Hawaii, 
and during the breeding season of 1952, nine young Ne-ne goslings 
hatched, all of which survived. In the same year three were raised 
at Pohakuloa, and the total number of birds known to exist was 
forty-six. In 1953 a further four goslings hatched at Slimbridge, 
and were successfully reared. This year, 1954, five goslings hatched, 
but only four have survived. Unfortunately one adult died, and 
two young birds which were lent to another breeder were poisoned 
by a disastrous accident, so the present total at the Wildfowl Trust 
is seventeen, a quarter of the world population of these birds, which 
is at present believed to be sixty-eight. 


THE HIGH ANDES 
Illustrated by colour film 


Early in 1953, my wife and I made an ornithological expedition 
to South America. The first part of it was spent in the extreme south 
of Chile and the Argentine—the southern tip of Patagonia, and the 
island of Tierra del Fuego. The second half was spent on the Andean 
Plateau of Bolivia, not far south of the equator. Before leaving Buenos 
Aires we were able, in the nearby marshes, to study and film that 
obscure but interesting bird the Black-headed Duck, Heteronetta 
atricapilla, which is parasitic, laying its eggs in the nests of Coots, 
Night Herons, and Ibises. From Argentina we flew up into Bolivia, 
whose capital La Paz is 13,000 feet above sea-level, and from here we 
went by rail past the famous pre-Inca ruins of Tiahuanaco, to the 
port of Guaqui on Lake Titicaca. 

The bird life of this lake is especially rich and interesting, because 
many of the forms are confined to the puna district or altiplano, although 
closely related to lowland species. ‘These subspecies tend to be 
larger than their counterparts. The commonest ducks on the lake 
are the Puna Teal, the Sharp-winged Teal, and the Peruvian Stifftail. 
We also saw the Giant Coot, many Grebes, Cormorants, Night Herons, 
and waders, including Wilson’s Phalarope on migration from North 
America. Some of the ducks were moulting and flightless, and we 
were able to catch a small number of Puna Teal and Sharpwings 
from a boat by dipping them out of the clear water with a home-made 
net when they dived. These birds are now established in the ‘Trust’s 


enclosures in Gloucestershire, and the Sharpwings have nested. 


he main objective of this journey in Bolivia, however, was to see 
the beautiful Torrent Duck, Merganetta armata, which lives in the 
waterfalls of the Andean streams. For this purpose we travelled 
over a high pass near the great mountain Huaina Potosi (where on 
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a lake at 16,000 feet we saw a flock of Andean Geese), and down into 
the Valley of the Zongo, which finally drains into the Amazon. 
This valley is accessible because of a hydro-electric scheme, and it 
was in the River Zongo that we finally came upon a group of five 
Bolivian Torrent Ducks, M. armata garleppi. Although they could 
not be filmed at very close range, their behaviour was carefully studied, 
and hitherto unrecorded details of display and voice were noted. 
The films show the swimming capacities of these birds in the white 
water of the torrents, and some features of the display. ‘They are 
believed to be the first colour films ever taken of this little known 
and fascinating bird.” 
Mr. Walter Van den bergh (Director, La Société Royale de Koologie d’Anvers). 
BIRD PROTECTION IN BELGIUM 
(Illustrated by films) 

** In this very short lecture I intend to give you a general idea of how 
Bird Protection has developed in Belgium in the last few years. 

But allow me first of all to thank you for your kind invitation to 
address the Avicultural Society on the occasion of its Diamond 


Jubilee. Please do not consider it as a mere complimentary phrase, 
when I tell you that your invitation made me feel very much flattered. 

I am glad to be here among friends who are in full support of an 
ideal, for which we still have to fight the first battle in my country. 


The celebration by your Avicultural Society of an imposing Diamond 
Jubilee proves that the subject of Bird Protection is not new in Britain. 
In Belgium it is only a growing idea and a very topical question at 
this very moment. This is the reason why I have chosen ‘ Bird 
Protection in Belgium’ as subject for the speech I was asked to 
deliver here. 

On Sunday, 13th July, just a few days ago, the ‘ Belgian Society 
for Bird Sanctuaries’ inaugurated its very first bird sanctuary. 
This took place with a certain solemnity in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of several Ministers, the Lord-Lieutenant, many prominent 
people, and an attendance of more than one thousand enthusiasts. 

This was the second year that the ‘ Union of Societies for Nature 
Conservation ’ succeeded in organizing what we call ‘ The National 
Nature Conservation Day ’, and we were glad to be able to offer the 
public a new nature reserve rather than words and speeches. 

Members of the Press and of broadcast and the film journals were 
present, and have helped enormously in the promotion of nature 
reserves all over the country. 

An intensive propaganda campaign has been launched during these 
last months. We cherish the hope that this will improve public 
opinion and will result in a better protection of nature, a protection 
of the animal habitats, and an increase of bird sanctuaries. 
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I expect you are wondering at the excitement in Belgium over so 
simple a thing as the very first small bird sanctuary, purchased by 
a Society. 

I have a map of Britain, nicely dotted to mark the numerous and 
well managed bird sanctuaries, and I know we are shamefully behind 
in Belgium. ‘This explains the stir over the event. 

The idea of ‘ bird protection’ has been successfully realized in 
your country for many years, and whenever a new bird sanctuary 
is added to your long list, it is quite a normal thing, a familiar event 
of little account! | 

However, conditions are quite different in Belgium, and it may 
be of some interest to you to sketch in rough outline the struggle for 
nature conservation in Belgium. First I will try to show you what 
the situation was three years ago, when the Belgian Society for Bird 
Sanctuaries was founded ; next I will do my best to give you an idea 
of the present state of affairs and a glimpse of our prospects for the 
near future. 

There has always been a great number of ornithologists all over 
Belgium : amateurs, bird watchers, semi-scientific workers, reporting 
upon migration and nesting, and ringing birds. Some of them 
co-operated with the Royal Institute of Natural History, others with 
our bird journals, De Wielewaal and Le Gerfaut, two publications that 
are evidence of their enthusiasm. There were also a considerable 
number of unambitious individual bird-watchers for whom wild 
bird life was just a thing of interest and who never decided to tackle a 
special problem. 

These ornithologists recorded a steady decrease in both number 
and variety of many Belgian birds, and noticed the disappearance 
of several species from our country. They constantly called public 
attention to the urgent necessity of improving the actual Bird Pro- 
tection Acts, and of supporting the conservation of wild animals and 
plants by protecting the very last natural wood-, marsh-, moor-, and 
coastland in our overpopulated land. 

On the other hand, bird-catching has always been a deplorable 
hobby of the lower classes in Belgium, and too many politicians, who 
stick to their mandate, are afraid of alienating their electors by voting 
any new Bird Protection Bill. 

Not one of our successive governments ever made a serious attempt 
to vote any funds for nature conservation nor for the protection of wild 
plants and animals in their natural habitat, and owners of natural 
landscapes can still spoil them as much as they like, for there is no 
act to put a stop to such vandalism. 

In the meantime private societies for the protection of nature and 
monuments were created, and did their utmost to call attention 
to the urgent necessity for action, but they were voices crying in the 


10 
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wilderness. Local authorities and ministers pretended to listen kindly 

and. attentively, promised to do their utmost, but never took any action. 

‘The government never considered the purchase of nature reserves. 
Eventually these societies came to the conclusion that there remained 


only one, but rather expensive, solution : to try to collect the money 


and purchase the menaced natural landscapes ! 

These societies for protection of nature deserve our warmest grati- 
tude. ‘Their sphere of action, however, is very large, and moreover 
they are so much pressed for money that they have had to limit thei 
activities. Lhe really did their very best to promote nature protection, 


it only resulted in unsuccessful protests in th ye 


il Congress of Ornithology of 1950, in Upsala, 
indirect ougnt 1. change for the better in this sad situation. Phos 
Belgian uithologi present suggested the foundation of a special 


ociety fi he protecti of nature, which would concentrate all 


pushed on the work, and he was 
round experienced man, a first-rat 
voice carries weight. In 1951 the 


inded. Through the 
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that in the polderlands, along the low rivers: Black-winged Stilt, 
Avocet, and Oyster-catcher were becoming scarce ; 

that in the marshes: the Bittern, and the Little Bittern were in 
danger ; 

and that along the sea shore : Plovers and Little Terns had already 
disappeared. 

Twenty thousand of these pamphlets were distributed throughout 
the country in 1951. They were sent to friends, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, readers of ornithological journals, etc. The result was 
disheartening. Public opinion was not ripe, and the total amount 
of subscriptions collected hardly paid the expénses of printing and 


postal charges ! 


In the meantime we grew aware of the fact that the little group of 
active members did not increase. Six people had to carry the load, 


and among the members not even a seventh bird-lover could be 


found to spare time to help the Society by practical co-operation. 

\t this very critical moment the Society by chance secured the 
valuable help of Mr. Herberigs, a very active ornithologist, who is at 
present the delegate of the Society. He was not afraid of paying an 

ndless number of annoying visits to people all over the country who 
‘ly join. ‘These interviews proved to be a success, and in 

ye to another method of collecting subscriptions was made. 

of trying to gain a vast number of ordinary members, efforts 

ere concentrated upon securing an increase of protecting members, 

» pay annually 1,000 F. and up. 


I 


new method succeeded wonderfully with the help of 


111s 
Mr. Herberigs’ persuasive power, and soon a considerable number 


Ol protec ting members joined, 

About that time circumstances were such as to be favourable to 
the idea of nature reserves; one of those psychological moments 
which are very difficult to explain, but which could be expected just 
then, as the papers had done their very utmost to support and push 
he idea. The leading part was taken in the country by the ‘ Friends 


> 
ol the NIiVveE 
I 


t 
‘r Ourthe’ who tried to prevent the construction of a 
at would spoil the most beautiful valley of the Ardennes 

battle, which I regret to say, they lost !)—by ‘ The Friends of the 
Forét de Soignes, south of Brussels, through which the government 
planned to build an autostrade or main motor-road—by Mr. Léon 
Lippens, who drew the attention upon the beautiful coastal area 
‘Het Zwin’ after the inundation of 1953—and by the ‘ Society 
for the Protection of Nature and Historical Monuments’ which 
supported the conservation of a large moorland north of Antwerp. 


barrage, t 


[he stream of preservation propaganda was given enough force to 
arouse public opinion from apathy, and in two years the Belgian 
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public became interested in the question as a result of all the publicity 
that had been given. 

I do not know how politicians behave in Britain, but the leaders 
of the people in Belgium often prefer to follow the track of their voters 
instead of guiding them. But as things are at present, politicians can no 
longer ignore such ideas as protection of nature and bird sanctuaries. 
There is good hope that they will soon show their voters that they 
are still following the crowd, and that they will prove to the govern- 
ment that they can keep abreast with general opinion. 

All this contributed to create a favourable atmosphere in 1953 for 
the activity of the Belgian Society for Bird Sanctuaries. About that 
time a marshland called ‘ Snepkensvijver’, beautifully situated 
along a main road, was going to be parcelled out for building summer 
houses. This splendid natural breeding place for many birds would 
disappear for ever, and once again the authorities did not move. 

The Society forced the issue. Within a few weeks, 1,000,000 F. 
(about £7,150) was collected by means of a very few subscriptions, 
ranging between 1,000 and 100,000 F. This put the Society in a 
position to buy the land, and so become owner of its first bird sanctuary. 

We still very much regret that the new Bird Protection Bill to 
restrict bird catching, which was brought in by the three political 
parties, was rejected in 1952. If the same bill had been introduced 
a few years later, the same assembly would certainly have voted for it, 
because public opinion is at present much more in favour of the 
question. 

The actual problem of bird protection in Belgium can be summarized 
as follows : 

During the last two years a successful attempt has been made to 
influence and educate public opinion about nature preservation and 
the protection of wild animals. The population now expects some 
practical results. 

The Belgian Society for Bird Sanctuaries by chance started its 
activities at the right moment. In three years 800 members joined 
the Society, and the total annual contributions amount to 200,000 F. 

more than £1,300). 

The first bird sanctuary in Belgium was ‘ De Zegge ’, a marshland 
of 35 Ha. The Royal Zoological Society of Antwerp purchased the 


land for the purpose of establishing it as a bird sanctuary, and acted 


in close co-operation with the Belgian Society for Bird Sanctuaries, 
which manages this natural reserve. 

Thanks to the zeal of Mr. Léon Lippens, who collected nearly all 
the money, the Belgian Society for Bird Sanctuaries was able to 
purchase ‘ Snepkensvijver’, a marshland of 50 acres. 

About sixty private estates have been declared as bird sanctuaries, 
and the owners co-operate fully with the Society. 
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All these quick and rather spectacular successes, however, do not 
produce the results that ornithologists might expect. The sanctuaries 
are badly managed, and there is still a serious lack of supervision, 
and too few investigations are made. This is because the number of 
our members, who really do co-operate and take an interest in practical 
field work is far too small. 

It therefore has been decided to put a stop to declaring new estates 
as bird sanctuaries, till we shall have a larger staff of trained co- 
operators. 

The actual private bird sanctuaries are still badly organized, but 
we want to follow the British example, and hope to be able to attack 
the problem squarely and well. We started with the protection of 
nesting areas of rare species, and we are advising landowners and 
training gamekeepers ; we give information to bird watchers on 
useful subjects for research and investigation, and publish an annual 
Bulletin, etc. 

I fear the very short film I am going to show you will not come up 
to your expectations. It has all been done in a hurry. We even had 
no time to complete the film with some pictures of real interest to 
ornithologists. ‘This year spring was very late in Belgium, as was 
perhaps the case in Britain too. We had to wait till last week to film 
a few interesting nests, and I regret to say that the copies arrived too 
late to be inserted in this film. A film which claims to be about bird 
protection ought at least to show some rare nesting breeding birds, 
and I offer my apologies. 

Please remember too, that we were pressed to produce a film on 
bird protection for the Belgian public. We know that our own 
people are critical on the subject of films, and we would rather show 
them high standard films, but as these require much time and money, 
we think it is better policy in Belgium at the moment to produce 
something that is not perfect, rather than nothing at all. 

We must go on beating the drum every day, even when there is 
a hole in the drum and the drumsticks are broken. It is the big 
push that people expect now. 

This method would not be suitable for Britain, so please try to 
understand this, and excuse the gaps in the film.” 

Mr. Van den bergh then showed the film which included pictures 
of the bird sanctuary “‘ De Zegge”’, a marsh owned by the Royal 
Zoological Society of Antwerp, in winter. The water was quite 
overgrown with vegetation, and the film showed how some open water 
was obtained and so the territory made more suitable for water-birds. 

Nest-boxes were made in schools, and the boys offered them in 
May to the Director of the County Park, which was declared a bird 
Sanctuary. 

Some pictures of the bird sanctuary “* Snepkensvijver ’’ which 
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was purchased by the Belgian Society for Bird Sanctuaries, were taken 
in winter, others in spring. Attempts were successfully made here 
to improve the conditions for the very large breeding population of 
birds in this rather small area. More than one thousand Black- 
headed Gulls are breeding here this year. ‘The white cloud of birds 
circling over their breeding-place is a very impressive sight. Besides 
this great number of breeding gulls, forty-eight other species of birds 
were breeding in the same habitat, and Mr. Van den bergh said he 
regretted that he could not show some of them. The Bittern and its 
nest was filmed, but this was not ready in time to be included. 


Mr. Van den bergh then said: 


‘* From all this we may conclude, that Bird Protection in | 
has not passed its teething troubles. 

The first obstacles, and most heavy ones, have been removed. 

New members join every day. 

No doubt, many of them will grow to active co-operators, 
will turn bird protection into a reality. 

Britain showed the way. We follow in her footsteps.” 


The meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. for tea in the Library of 
Zoological Society, and later a sherr 


I 


party was given by the Editor 
f the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, Miss Barclay-Smith, at her house. 


at 
10.30 a.m., when Mr. G. T. Jles, Superintendent, Belle Vue (Man- 


cheste1 Zoological sardens, showed a colour film entitled ‘* Fi 


ine 


‘The meetings were resumed on Friday morning, 18th June. at 


Feathers’. Mr. Iles gave a running commentary as he showed his 
film, which depicted beautifully plumaged birds in the Belle Vue Zoo, 
with other bird scenes from Cléres and Vincennes. The film ended 
with a sequence in lighter vein, which showed the various ways in 
which feathers are utilized, beginning with the wonderful head- 
dress of the Red Indian. 


The following papers were then contributed, illustrated 
lantern slides : 


Mrs. Belle Benchley. 


BREEDING THE OCELLATED TURKEY AT THE SAN -DIEGO ZOO 


“In 1946 several of the American Zoos joined in an effort to obtain 


breeding stock of the rare Ocellated Turkey of Central America by 


contributing funds to pay the expenses of a collector of experien 


Each Zoo was to receive for the contribution at least one pair of the 
turkeys, if any were obtained. The collector, an experienced breeder 


of waterfowl and gallinaceous birds, reached the United States 


Lil 
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following winter with a fine collection of birds, providing two birds 
to each of five Zoos, with a gratifying number for his share in the 
projec ce 

When the pair reached the San Diego Zoo we were dismayed to 
see that the cock bird, though in fine immature plumage, had a 
badly swollen knee joint, already stiff, which would be likely to 
prevent breeding. 

The hen matured more rapidly than the male and during the 
first summer, after only about six months in the Zoo, laid forty-seven 

There had been no sign of mating nor mating display on the 

of the cock, and although we felt sure the eggs were infertile 

hey were tried both under hens and in the incubator without results. 

In the following spring the male bird assumed complete nuptial 

plumage and daily performed one of the most spectacular mating 

displays we have ever seen among our large collection of such birds. 

No actual mating took place so far as we could observe but we again 

tried to incubate the eggs with hens, the incubator, and the Ocellated 
lurkey herself. Again all of the eggs were clear. 

We therefore decided that we would call upon the Poultry Depart- 
of the University of California for assistance in using artificial 
insemination. Dr. Arthur Kelly, Veterinarian of our Zoological 
Garden, contacted Dr. V. S. Asmundson, of the College of Agriculture, 
who eagerly agreed to assist us during the next breeding season. He 
instructed us to trv to incubate the first few eggs of the following 
season and if they showed clear after the required number of hours 
to call him or Dr. Frederick W. Lorenz, and he would do the work at 
the University and the latter would fly down immediately to do the 
actual insemination. 

As we anticipated, the first few eggs were infertile, in spite of the 
vigorous and beautiful display of the cock, and Dr. Lorenz was 
contacted. ‘The next morning he inseminated the hen with no 
apparent shock to either bird. And as the result of this and a later 
insemination, seventeen young Ocellated poults were hatched and 


raised. Due to several cold spells several young of the first two broods 


] 


were lost. Small Red Jungle Fowl hens, which are excellent mothers 
for any wild pheasants and other fowl, were used as foster parents, 
but some of the young turkeys were brooder raised. Their diet 
consists largely of protein, and green stuff and insects actually made up 
the large part of their food. 

Artificial insemination was used again the following year. However, 
the third spring several of the young hens and the original hen mated 
naturally with the two-year-old cocks and a fine large group of these 
magnificent birds resulted. Although the original hen has mated 
successfully with our young cocks, we felt it was wise to maintain the 
original wild strain and so we have resorted to artificial insemination 
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during the last two years because the original pair are still produc- 
tive. 

We have been able to place a number of the birds in American 
and European Zoos as well as the Agricultural Department of the 
University of California. We feel especially hopeful of saving this 
rare bird, by placing any large surplus of these birds in the collections 
of some of the most successful game bird breeders of California and 
south-western United States where they are removed from the public 
contacts and other difficuities which face those who maintain public 
exhibits. 

I am happy to report that those we sent to European collections, 
especially at Cléres and Rotterdam, are doing well and promise to 
provide specimens for European Zoos and breeders, and we feel that 
we have been more than justified in resorting to the expediency of 
artificial insemination in our efforts to insure the continuance of this 
magnificent bird, at least in captivity.”’ 

Mrs. Benchley showed slides of the adult birds, the egg, chick just 
hatching, and a series of the chick at 4 days, 14 days, and 28 days old 
respectively. 

Mr. Kenton Lint, Curator of Birds, Zoological Society of San 
Diego, wrote a full account of the successful breeding of the Ocellated 
Turkeys in Captivity, which appeared in Bulletin No. 27 of that 
Society. His paper contained the following summary in tabulated 
form of the experiences at San Diego Zoological Garden from four 
successive successful years, the first two of which depended entirely 
upon artificial insemination, the last two being the recordings of the 
success with only natural matings from two year old, zoo bred cocks. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Zoological Society of San Diego has hatched and raised the 
first @cellated Turkeys of Guatemala, Yucatan, and British Hon- 
duras, by use of artificial insemination in the United States. 

2. On May aist, 1948, the first insemination was made by 
Dr. Frederick W. Lorenz, Poultry Husbandry Division, University 
of California, Davis, California. 

Fourteen fertile eggs resulted between May 21st—June 4th, 1948. 
The first Ocellated Turkey poults were hatched June 2oth, 
and fourteen poults were subsequently hatched. 


© 
« 


3 
4 
194 ) 
a 


. The period of incubation was twenty-eight days. 
). The eggs are similar to the domestic turkey egg with larger spots. 
7. The average egg weighed 47:19 grams and measured 60-76 
44°2 mm. 

8. The Ocellated Turkey hen at the San Diego Zoo laid thirty- 
seven eggs during the nesting season in 1948. 

g. Five Ocellated Turkeys were raised to maturity in 1948. 
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0. On May 13th, 1949, the insemination was made by Dr. Lorenz 
for the second year with the original pair. 

11. ‘Twenty-nine eggs were laid between May 12th—June 1eth, 
1949. Sixteen Ocellated Turkeys were raised to maturity in 1949. 

12. In 1950, nine Ocellated Turkeys were raised through natural 
matings from second generation zoo-bred males. 

13. Eleven Ocellated Turkeys were raised to maturity in 1951, 
without the use of artificial insemination. 

14. Forty-one Ocellated Turkeys have been hatched and raised 
by the Zoological Society of San Diego in four years. 

15. May has been the breeding month for Ocellated Turkeys in 
San Diego. 

16. Eggs are incubated at the temperature of 99° F.-100° F., for 
the first three weeks, and 101° F. for the fourth week, with a humidity 
of 87-88 per cent. 

17. During the first four weeks the poults lived exclusively on insect 
food, chiefly cockroaches and mealworms. 

18. At five weeks poults began eating turkey starting mash, canary 
seed, millet seed, greens, bread crumbs, egg yolk, and insects. 

19. Adult Ocellated Turkeys are fed green oat pellets, canary seed, 
millet seed, milo maize, bread, egg yolk, every form of greens, and 
ground meat. Oyster shell is added during the breeding season. 

The official bulletin of the Zoological Society setting forth these 
facts is available on writing to the Zoological Society of San Diego 
for the Bulletin No. 27, by Kenton C. Lint. For information on 
artificial insemination application should be made directly to the 
University of California, College of Agriculture, Division of Animal 
Husbandry, at Davis, California, U.S.A., attention of Dr. Frederick 
W. Lorenz. 


CONTROLLED BREEDING OF ANDEAN CONDORS 

** Breeding of the Andean Condor has occurred in several instances 
in Zoos displaying a mature pair. Therefore, the story of mating 
them at the San Diego Zoo is of importance only because of our 
experiments in increasing the breeding rate of these magnificent birds. 
These experiments have been carried on during a ten-year period 
with the hope that if we succeeded in fulfilling our calculations we 
might be able to change the dismal and hopeless destiny of a bird 
dear to the heart of every “ Californian’, the California Condor. 
Unfortunately, a pair of these birds has never been housed in any 
Zoo, all those in captivity most unfortunately having been females. 

The breeding pattern of both species of Condor is one young bird 
at two-year intervals, for a yearling bird is still dependent upon the 
parents for food and protection, due to slow physical development. 


In addition to this is a discouraging rate of reproduction, for the 
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Andean Condor requires eight years to reach productive age, an 
been established, it is agreed by most 


] 


while it has not positively 
Practical 


ies that it is the same with the California Condor. 


authorit 
established that the likelihood of survival of 


conservationists have 


rare species depends greatly upon very definite facts in the pattern 
First, the balance between the sexes in existin 


ol repr duction. 

d their mating pattern, whether monogamous or poly- 

important feature is the age at which they reach 

third, the number of offspring produced 

length of intervals between breeding periods. 
like its next of kin the Ande 
| 


breeding age 1s accepted 


specimens an 
amous : second, an 


productive maturity 


} 
l 


yn each of these the California Condor. 


ally and fourth. 


a por I Success ratio. Lhe 
The California birds have no identifvin 
completely unknow 


1e ratio betweén sexes is 
1: . . 1 
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Finally, the breeding speed is one e: 
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n Condors breeding in a huge flying 
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rather long and very spectacular courti 
1d rough and was broken by the hen about 
itely she laid another within a few months. 
yured chick, which could 


hed because of the small comb which is 
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slowly. Feeding and other forms of cat 
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as 
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shagey and a dull dark 

nstead of the shiny black o adult. ‘The care of the young bird 


continued until it was a vear old. A normal mating season was 
kipped. In fact, it demanded attention until well into the second 
year, as it did not fly, but used its wings only to aid it in hopping 
ibout the imitation cliffs and ledges of its huge cage. ‘The spring 
vefore it was two years old, however, the parents began their mating 
leposited 


st the me day as before the egg was d 
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| The Zoo decided that we 


ubation period ensued. 
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al experimental 
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We had doubled normal production of Condors by raising two in two 
years. However, we felt that perhaps even greater speed in raising 
Condors might be necessary, for more and more discouraging reports 
regarding California Condor scarcity were brought to the Zoo by 
men actively concerned with wildlife preservation. Therefore, when 
the Condors laid their first egg in the following May, we took the 
egg away to be hatched in the incubator. In about thirty days after 
the first egg was laid, a second egg was deposited in the nest. This 
we left with the parents for incubation. Both eggs hatched and we 
raised two Andean Condors in one year, one without any aid from the 
parents. 

The hand-feeding of a baby bird of prey, normally fed by regurgita- 
tion, is difficult, requiring much time, study, and real imagination, 
but we felt a good deal of pride in having produced four young which 
normally would have been the product of four pairs of birds in two 
years under normal wild conditions. 

When we were able to repeat this performance for one more year 
we made no further efforts and the pair returned to their normal 
breeding pattern. 

We wrote to the authorities in charge of wildlife in California, 
setting forth the results of our experiments with the Andean Condors, 
and calling to their attention that the few breeding California Condors 
in a sanctuary surrounded by thickly populated areas had little chance 
of survival through the mere setting aside of a proscribed area in 
which the birds could nest without interference of man. 

We offered to turn our enormous cage over to the project of 
increasing the numbers of the California Condors. We did not ask 
for a permit to trap, but offered to take and care for any Condors the 
State could furnish. This came before the Fish and Game Com- 
mission, a non-political body concerned with such projects, and they 


told us they would prefer to give us a permit to trap a pair of Condors. 


Immediately, to our amazement, those organizations supposed to be 
concerned with preservation of wildlife, while admitting that the birds 
apparently were decreasing under their programme, violently opposed 
this permit or the caging of any Condors, and refused any request 
even for us to enter the sanctuary which had been set up in the area 
of the five or six known pairs of nesting Condors. 

In spite of this opposition we asked for and received the permit to 
trap a pair of Condors outside the sanctuary any time except during 
the mating season. Opposition continued from these organized 
groups, but during several months in which our permit was in 
existence, weather conditions and scarcity of birds in areas to which 
we could have access prevented successful trapping. Finally, the 
Audubon Society which has for its object preservation of wild birds, 
brought enough political pressure upon the State Legislature to 
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squeeze through, during the closing hours of the session, a_ bill 
cancelling all permits to capture California Condors, and so we and 
those who share our desire to find a solution to the problem of real 
wildlife preservation, were stopped without any opportunity to make 
an active, positive approach to one of the most tragic and discouraging 
chapters on preservation of a rare species that is taking place in the 
world.” 


Mr. R. G. hirkham then gave a short account entitled ‘‘ Some 
Birds in Australia *’, illustrated by colour film taken during his recent 
visits to Sir Edward Hallstrom’s estates and the Taronga Park Zoo. 

The morning closed with the following paper : 


Monsieur Jean De 


POST-WAR PHEASANT BREEDING IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


‘** European collections of pheasants were at a low ebb just at the end 
of the last war. Only a small stock of some rare species remained in 
England, at Leckford, and in Belgium, at Beez. Mr. Spedan Lewis, 
with the help of the late Miss Chawner and of Mr. Milligan, had 
saved a few pairs of ‘Temminck’s Tragopans, Mikado Pheasants, Grey 
Peacock Pheasants, and a few others, while Mme. Malisoux had 
Satyrs and Blyth’s, Tragopans, Greys, and Palawan Peacock-Pheasants. 
Prof. Ghigi still had birds at Bologna, and a number of pairs of the 
commoner species were to be found here and there. In America, 
however, pheasants were still plentiful and soon many found their way 
to Europe. The pheasantry at Cléres was replenished by consignments 
from England and from America and so were several other continental 
collections. 

The situation after nearly ten years has greatly improved, although 
importations of wild caught birds have been few. Several species 
howe, er have come on several occasions : Palawan Peacoc k-Pheasants 
and Japanese Copper Pheasants have reached California ; also a few 
Malay Argus and Crested Firebacks. From India came Satyr Trago- 
pans, Koklass and Impeyan Monals. But the number of birds bred in 
captivity both in America and in Europe is constantly increasing. They 
sell readily and there is no doubt that the taste for pheasant keeping is 
also increasing, particularly in America and in Continental Europe. 
This is not the case in England where practically only two collections 
exist at the present time, at Leckford, at Whipsnade and in London 

Zoological Society 

It is a curious fact that pheasant breeding has always been 
a neglected branch of aviculture in Great Britain while bird-keeping 
generally has long been more popular and more successful there than 


perhaps anywhere else, although one must remember that more species 
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have been reared in captivity for the first time at the London Zoo, over 
a hundred years ago, than at any other place. 

Belgium and Holland have very fine collections at present, mostly 
private ; but the excellent Rotterdam Zoo has greatly contributed to 
the promotion of pheasant keeping by importing several rare species 
and by rearing them in special secluded quarters, an example that 
other zoological gardens should follow. 

There still are a number of private pheasant breeders in France, 
where the market for birds is excellent. The fairly large numbers reared 
at Cléres every year fall, by a long way, short of the demand. The 
same is true of Italy. 

Pheasant keeping in America is continually progressing. Not only 
the American Pheasant Society, national in scope, but several local 
clubs and groups, are active, and the number of birds reared each year 
is considerable throughout the country. The largest and finest collec- 
tion to-day is that of Mr. R. H. Gibson at St. Helena, California, but 
there are many others, some very rich. The rarer species now reared 
in the United States include Malay Argus, Palawan, Gray and 
Germain’s Peacock-Pheasants, Imperial, Edwards, Bel’s (Berlioz), 
Mikado, Elliot’s, Cheer Pheasants, Malay and Siamese Firebacks, 
Green and Sonnerat’s Junglefowls, Satyr and Temminck’s Tragopans. 
Blue Eared-Pheasants are plentiful and there is a fair number of 
3rown, which unfortunately are not breeding so freely as in the old 
days. Spicifer Peafowl are common in the west. White Eared- 
Pheasants are raised each year in small numbers, but their situation is 
precarious. Some have been crossed with Blue and the three-quarter 
bred birds are very similar to pure white. Perhaps this introduction of 
new blood may save the stock, which is not likely now to be soon 
renovated by imports from Western China. <A few Bornean Crested 
Firebacks remain, but none has been reared in some years. No Copper 
Pheasants have so far been bred from the stock of birds recently 
imported. 

There are just a few Cabot’s Tragopans now in the United States, 
in England, and in Holland, and it is hoped that this beautiful species 


may soon | 


ve re-established, as it was one of the commonest in captivity. 


As to Blyth’s, they are reduced to one pair, unfortunately so far infertile, 
in Mme. Malisoux’s collection.” 


‘The meeting adjourned for lunch at midday, and resumed again 


at 2 p.m., when the following papers were contributed : 


Mr. kh. A. Norris. 
BIRDS OF BRITAIN 
Illustrated by coloured slides 


Mr. Norris’s talk was designed to give the visitors from overseas an 
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impression of species more commonly to be found nesting throughout 


the British Isles, and the illustrations were divided into four groups 


1. ‘The small perching birds. 


Birds of prey. 
Waders. 


1. sea birds. 
Species shown were Robin, Redstart, Whinchat, Wheatear, Spotted 
Pied FI tchers, Tree-Pipit, Reed-Bunting, Redbacked Shrike, 


and vCal 
lreecreeper, Green Woodpecker, Nuthatch, at an unusual nesting 
uckoo with Hedge Sparrow foster-parent, 


site in a stone wall, Dipper, ( 


and Kinefishe1 
The birds of p vere represented by Tawny, Barn, Long-eared, 
| 


and Short-eare a series of the latter to illustrate the remarkable 


f which this bird is capable, Kestrel, Merlin, 
he eyrie, and also of a trained bird ** pluming ’ 


nd the Common Buzzard at both tree and clifl 


ly re-established as a British 


et, recent 


ne tine spt Cle aitel Ishank, ( urlew, Common 

Sandpiper, Snipe, Common ver, inged Plover, Kentish Plove: 
; ; , 

now extrer ind Oystercatcher. 


All the itish nest ies of gulls were shown, Great 


backed, L slack-| |. Herring, Common, Kittiwake, 


Lesser Tern, Razorbill, Guillemot, 
lustrations of the Gannet colony on Grass- 


15~20,000 birds. 


standard and of perle tion il 
the Peregrine tearing its prey and thi 


lly outstanding. 


THE MALLI 


scription of the extraordinary nesting 
iown bird, which he has closely studied for a 
He showed slides of the inland scrubs of Australia 


: 
vl inhabits, and gave an account of how it forms 


1 of sand in which is incorporated a quantity of dead leaf 


moun ( 


aterial where the eggs are laid and left to be incubated by the heat 
generated. Mr. Frith showed that the greater part of the heat for the 
incubation of the eggs is supplied by the fermentation of organi 


] , th 


= | ] 7 . 1 . 
material and for much of the season the sun’s heat is of secondar\ 


importance. He explained how the birds attended to the mound 
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almost daily and, by opening and closing it, regulate the internal 
temperature of the egg chamber. Mr. Frith stated that this process 
usually results in a loss of heat and cooling of the egg chamber, which 
is contrary to the usually accepted theory that it causes an increase 
in temperature by means of solar heat. Only towards the end of the 
breeding season does it become necessary for the birds to make use of 
the heat of the sun, and they achieve this by removing the soil cover to 
within an inch or so of the eggs during the day. Mr. Frith then 


> 


showed a colour film, the first ever to be taken of this subject, of the 


1 


the eges when laid, and the birds attending to the mound. One 


Mallee Fowl and their mound, the hen laying eggs, the position of 


nusinge incident showed, at a moment when the actions of the 
irds were not completely synchronized, one of the pair scratching 


away the earth from the mound while the other was carefully scratching 


J. lealland, Curator of Birds, Zoological Society of London, 
and briefly commented upon points of special interest 
ur film of some Australian birds, kindly lent by the Australian 
nd Information Bureau. 
and their chicks, parrakeets, Black Swans 
Kingfisher, the nesting of some of the sma 
male Brush Turkey scraping together the large 
the nest and incubator for the eggs, and the display of 


yre-bird were well shown by photography of a high 


t.-Col. C. L. Boyle then gave an account of * Birds of Kashmir 
lustrated by slides. The slides, which were all from photographs 
taken by the lecturer, were of very high standard, and well demon- 


strated the continued value of black and white photography. 


of the session, Mr. G. T. Iles again showed his film 
athers *’, also one taken at the Antwerp Zoo on the occasion 
meeting of the International Union of Directors of Zoological 


Gardens, 1n 1953. 


fhe meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. for tea in the Library of thi 
Zoological Society, and later a cocktail and sherry party was given 
by the Hon. Secretaries, Miss Kay Bonner and Mr. A. A. Prestwich, 
at the Rembrandt Hotel, South Kensington. 


The programme on Saturday morning. 19th June, 


1.m., when the following paper was given. 
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Dr. William J. L. Sladen (Falkland Islands Dependencies Scientific Bureau, 
London, and Edward Grey Institute, Oxford University). 


PENGUINS IN THE WILD AND IN CAPTIVITY 
Illustrated by slides, ir film and sound record 


With the experience of many years as director of the Zoological 
Park, Edinburgh, Gillespie (1932) writes, ** of all the animals in a 
zoological park or garden, there is none more popular than the 
penguins.’ Yet these birds are almost unknown outside zoos because 
they are difficult to procure, expensive to keep, and more prone than 
any others to disease. Moreover, only a few hardy species breed 
successfully in captivity. The aim of every zoo would, no doubt,: be 
to build up a healthy and contented community of breeding penguins 
under conditions as near as possible to their natural environment. 
Can a knowledge of the natural history of these birds studied in the 
wild in any way benefit them in captivity ? I believe it can in many 
practical ways. In this paper I propose to give a very brief résumé of 


some conclusions made from a study in the wild, and then to discuss 


the possible practical applications of this knowledge to those in 
captivity. 


A STUDY IN THE WILD 


My knowledge of penguins in their natural environment is limited 
to seven species that breed in the Antarctic and Falkland Islands. 
The three Pygoscelid Penguins, the Adelie, Pygoscelts adeliae, Chin- 
strap,* P. antarctica, and the Gentoo, P. papua, were studied closely 
between 1948 and 1951. Much of what follows concerns these, and 
particularly the Adelie.f The principles discussed, which are in very 
general terms, can | feel be applied to other species. 

Individual variation, familiar to all who keep animals in captivity or 
study large samples in the wild, needs re-emphasizing. Penguins are 
gregarious birds, and differences in temperament play an important 
part in captivity. 

Age and breeding experience do not appear to have been stressed 
enough in previous literature. An Adelie community can be divided 
into three main groups according to age and breeding experience ; 
the *‘ experienced ” (or established) breeders ; the “ inexperienced ” 
or unestablished) breeders, and the non-breeders. On the whole, 
the ‘‘ experienced ” breeders return to the same nests and keep the 

Often called the Ringed, Bearded, or Antarctic Penguin. I agree with Murphy 
1936) that the South American name “ Pinguin de Barbijo ”’, equivalent to ‘* Chin- 
strap Penguin ”’, is the best vernacular name for this species. 

tf A summary of the breeding routine of the Adelie has been published (Sladen, 
1953). A full account of the work on the Pygoscelid Penguins will shortly appear 


in the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey Scientific Reports published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, London. 
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same mates from year to year. ‘* Inexperienced ”’ birds, breeding for 
the first or possibly second time when two to four years old, first have 
to obtain nest sites and mates. To start with they may have to choose 
inferior sites such as the edge of the colony where the snow melts last 
and Skuas, Stercorarius skua, and Sheathbills, Chionis alba, can rob their 
nests more readily. Their behaviour differs from that of the ex- 
perienced breeders. Courtship is more prolonged, fighting more 
frequent, breeding efficiency lower. The birds in Photo 2 were 
found on the edge of a colony. The female, while arranging herself 
more comfortably on her poorly built nest (compare with Photo 5) 
has inadvertently scraped away the egg with her feet. The Sheath- 
bills behind are waiting for an opportunity to get at the egg, perforate 
it with their bill, and suck the contents. These little white birds, 
which do very well in captivity, know all about the penguins in their 
territory, and it is to nests such as these that they pay most attention. 
The non-breeders having no permanent attachments to territory, are 
seen in small parties walking around the rookery, or wandering far 
away inspecting rocky outcrops as much as 1,000 feet above sea level. 
A lone male might temporarily occupy territory, build a large nest, 
and keep company with a female. Next season this pair might 
come together again and breed for the first time. It is these 
‘wanderers’ and some of the unestablished ‘* inexperienced ” 
breeders which, under favourable conditions, will extend the range 
of the species by establishing colonies in new situations. ‘They are 
also an important reserve population, ever ready to fill gaps. There 
is, of course, considerable overlap in these age groups due to individual 
variation. ‘The only really satisfactory way to study these complexities 
is by long term research on marked birds of known age; a lead 
which has been given by Richdale (1951 

Sex differences.—The birds appear to be able to tell each others’ 
sex, though to a human observer this is almost impossible. True, 
females are usually smaller and shier than males, but measurements 
and the temperaments of both sexes overlap to a considerable degree. 
One of the most reliable methods of sexing breeding birds is the one 
used by Richdale (1951), in which he compares the dilated, and 
maybe blood-stained, cloaca of the female soon after egg laying with 
that of her mate. Two birds seen copulating is another reliable 
indication of the sexes, though the possibility of homosexual and 
abnormal heterosexual relationships (especially in captivity) must 
not be ignored. In the Adelie additional evidence can be gleaned 
from breeding routine and courtship behaviour. For example, the 
male is always the first to incubate the newly-laid eggs, while his 


g 
mate goes off to sea to feed. The ecstatic display (Photo 3) is confined 
to males during the early part of the season before egg laying and 


during incubation. These sex differences, though unreliable in other 


II 
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spec ies, do howeve r suggest that an intimate knowledge ol the breeding 
routine in the wild would help in many ways. The only certain way to 
sex penguins (other than by dissection) would thus be to mark them 


breeding season and observe their breeding behaviout 


early in the 
closely. By the time the eggs have been laid, it should be possible 
to tell in most cases which is male and which is female. 

Affinity, a word understood in human social structures, but little 
mentioned in works on birds, has been emphasized by Richdale (1951 
in his ten year study of marked Yellow-eyed Penguins, Megadyptes 
anlipodes. One interesting example given concerns a female (A 
who had an affinity for male (B), when (B) was already mated to 
another female (C) and she, (A), already mated to male (D). In 
September, IQ3Q, Just before the eggs were laid, A) and B) were 
seen *‘ keeping company ”’ at (B’s) nest when the rightful female (C 
returned to the nest and ousted (A). For this season and the next, 
both (B) and (C), and (A) and (D), remained together at thei 
respective nests, but in the autumn of 1941, after her chicks had been 
reared successfully, (C) disappeared. (A) forthwith deserted (D) and 
joined (B) at his nest. But the story does not end here, for (A) and 
B) remained together and bred successfully for the next three seasons, 
their union only being broken when (A) was unhappily killed in a 
rabbit trap. Also interesting is the fact that (A’s) former mate (D 
remained without a partner the season after (A) had deserted him. 
Moreover, during the six consecutive seasons that Richdale followed 
the intimacies of their lives, this male (D) had three different mates, 
and twice remained unmated. He was perhaps an ** odd man out” 

The Adelie, though generally more faithful to its territory and 
partners (Andrew and Roberts, 1951) than the Yellow-eyed Penguin, 
shows these discerning qualities as well. They not only take in their 
surroundings, but are most aware of the temperaments of other birds 
around them. ‘The affinity of one bird towards another plays an 
important part in pair formation and in other social relationships in 
the breeding area. 

Breeding routine varies much from species to species. Only a few 
points which have practical application in captivity will be mentioned. 

1) Fasti 


and may lose as much as 40 per cent of their body weight. The 


g periods.—Probably all Penguins fast during the moult, 


Antarctic species seem to be the only ones that fast for really long 
periods during the breeding season. ‘The male Emperor, Aptenodyles 
forsteri, fasts the longest, eating nothing for at least sixty days (Stone- 
house, 1953) and probably longer, during incubation. The Adelie 
comes next. Once arrived at the beginning of the season, it will not 
return to sea to feed until the eggs have been laid. and then it is the 


female that departs first, leaving the male alone. It is only when the 
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female returns recuperated that the male can break his fast. The 
duration averages forty days (Figure 1), and his weight, starting at 
about 6-5 Kgm., will drop to about 3-5 Kgm. A fortnight at sea, 
however, is long enough for this bird to regain most of its lost weight. 
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Fic. 1.—DIAGRAMMATIC Nest-History up TO HATCHING OF EGGS MADE FROM THE AVERAGES 
or SEVEN MALES AND SEVEN FEMALES RINGED AT SiGNY ISLAND ON 17TH AND 18TH OCTOBER, 
1950. 


























Male fasting periods at nest (hatched) ; female (dotted). 
Note :—The first birds observed back at the rookery were seen on 8th October, so the first 
fasting periods may be slightly longer than stated. 


(2) Nest sttes and nest building.—Some penguins, for example, the 
Magellanic, Spheniscus magellanicus. and Black-footed, §. demersus, build 
their nests in burrows. Of the majority that lay their eggs above 
ground, the King, Aplenodytes patagonica, and Emperor are the only 
species that do not build a nest. The others build with the materials 
most easily available. Thus, in the Falkland Islands the Gentoo builds 
its nest of grass and twigs of ** Diddle-dee ”’, Empetrum rubrum, whereas 
in the Antarctic, where there is almost no vegetation, nest material is 
confined to stones (Photo 6) and the occasional bone of their dead 
companions. 


(3) Rearing Chicks —This routine is shared by both parents, one 
guarding the chick (Photo 4) and feeding, while the other returns to 
sea to collect more food. Feeding is at intervals of one or two 
days, the chicks’ stomachs having a great capacity for holding the food 
regurgitated to them. When the chicks are too large for guarding, the 
parents leave them to look after themselves and are both away at the 
same time collecting food. Visits then become more irregular. Most 
of the species that breed close together in big colonies, such as the 
Adelie, Chin-strap, Emperor, and King, have what is known as the 


creche system where the chicks group together in large numbers up to 
two hundred or even more. I believe this is chiefly for protection from 
predators, and in particular from the Skua. This bird will attack and 
kill any chicks that are isolated from the creche and alone. Another 
factor is protection from the cold, the importance of which has been 
emphasized in the Emperor by Stonehouse (1953). When Adelie 
chicks begin to moult their down and show their first year plumage, 
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they no longer seek the protection of the creches and disperse back to 
their nest sites. Skuas can now be scen walking among the chicks 
which do not show fright, for the chicks quickly repel those that 
approach too close. The Skuas thus respect penguins that show a bold 
front. During my studies on the Pygoscelid Penguins I was constantly 
impressed by the fact that these predators, almost without exception, 
attacked the weak or stupid chicks only. 


Individual recognition..—Richdale has shown that Yellow-eyed Penguins 
recognize others in the community, and parents recognize 
their own chicks. Unlike the Adelie, whose chicks group together in 
creches, the Yellow-eyed Penguins’ nests are scattered among rough 
and wooded country. Previous literature on the Adelie summed up 
by Murphy (1936) suggests that parents do not recognize their chicks 
in the creche and that they feed indiscriminately. In 1948—49, I placed 
coloured rings round the flippers of chicks of marked parents before 
they went into the creches and discovered that the parents found and 
fed their own offspring, and only under exceptional circumstances 


ted strangers. A substantial amount of evidence was also collected 


to support the fact that the pair-bond between two Adelies wa 


maintained more as a result of the individuals recognizing each othe 
from year to year (even after separation during the winter months 
than by their return to the same nest sites. Penguins recognize each 
others’ features, gait, movements and voice. ‘The mutual display 
seen so frequently between two of a pair and between parents and 
chicks at the nest, and later when a parent comes back to feed its 
young in the creche, has an important function in the Adelie, for I 
believe the noise and movements confirm as well as_ re-enforce 
recognition. 

Individual recognition thus plays a very much more important 
part in a penguin community than has generally been supposed. ‘The 
more one studies these interesting birds by marking them, the more 
is one impressed by the orderliness of their social structure, a structure 
based on many attributes which are taken for granted in human 
behaviour, but which might be thought incredible in such a lowly 
animal. 


Porpoising is the normal swimming movement of penguins and is 
used by no other birds. Adelies porpoising at high speed is a 
truly magnificent sight. Swimming for several yards under wate1 
they surface, and, barely rising as much as a foot, vanish under 
the surface again a few feet ahead. ‘They no doubt breathe each time 
they surface, and can travel at ten knots or more. When landing, 
an Adelie (Photo 7) or Gentoo will pop out of the water like a jack- 
in-the-box, clearing up to six feet of ice-cliff in an almost vertical 
leap. Sometimes they land erect and, balanced by their tails, run 
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forwards halting hurriedly. At other times, still landing on their 
feet, they will fall on to their bellies and toboggan along the snow 
surface in a most enchanting and amusing manner. 


Pathological conditions in the Adelie, Chin-strap, and Gentoo Penguins. 
Infestation with intestinal parasites was the only constant patho- 
logical condition found in wild penguins. The amount of infestation 
varied according to the species, and in the case of the Gentoos also 
according to their breeding distribution. For example, the Falkland 
Islands breeding Gentoos were almost free, whereas the ones breeding 
in Graham Land and the South Orkneys were riddled with a cyst- 
forming cestode. 

Many wild birds were dissected,* but in none was found any macro- 
scopic evidence of the fungal infection which causes mycosis. More- 
over, forty-one cultures taken from throats of healthy Penguins at 
their breeding places or within six days of capture, though they grew 
a variety of moulds, did not demonstrate any that were potentially 
pathogenic. ‘These cultures, collected by swabbing the part of the 
throat around the nasal passages and epiglottic region, were grown on 
Sabouraud’s media, and brought back to the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine for identification. More work of this 
nature is required, for evidence that the spores of pathogenic moulds 


do not occur as normal inhabitants of the upper respiratory tracts of 


wild birds is still fragmentary. Nor is there sufficient evidence that 
the spores reach the birds via infected foodstuffs (Sladen, 1952 

Wild penguins are therefore remarkably free from disease and it is 
only when they are brought into captivity that they become 
susceptible. 


CAPTURI AND ‘'TRAVEI 


How can our knowledge of penguins in the wild be used to build 
up a healthy and contented community of breeding birds in captivity ? 
We have seen that they know each other as individuals, usually keep 
the same partners from year to year, and come back to the same 
area, and often to the exact nest-site, to breed. Affinity draws some 
together ; lack of affinity repels others. Disease appears to be 
accelerated when a bird is unhappy and lonely ; morale higher when 
their gregarious nature is satisfied. In the light of such knowledge, 
the capture of penguins becomes a job which should not be under- 
taken indiscriminately, as is so often the case, but in a careful and 
thoroughly scientific manner. I believe the best way to do this would 
be to collect a complete section of a penguin colony. ‘This section 
should include peripheral nests as well as central ones for, as already 

* It was necessary to feed our sledge-dogs on seal and penguin meat. Maximum 


biological use was made from all collected for this purpose, and particular care was 
taken to cause no unnecessary waste of life. 
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explained, the inexperienced younger birds are more likely to be on 
the edge than inside. In theory, this sounds excellent, but it may be 
difficult to put into practice. For example, at what time of the 
season should they be collected ? This can only be answered according 
to knowledge of the breeding routine and habits of the individual 
species, a knowledge which is still incomplete for most, and is thus 
quite out of the scope of this paper. A few general principles should, 
however, be discussed. 

First, the birds should not be incubating or rearing chicks, for 
one of the pair is likely to be away at sea. Second, though most 
species return to their breeding place to moult, after recuperating 
from the breeding season at sea, and during this period fast for 
about a fortnight, the physiological upset at this time would make 
travelling (especially through the tropics) undesirable and probably 
dangerous for the birds. ‘Thus the only good time to collect 
birds, as a community, may prove to be during the short period after 
most of the colony have settled down into pairs at their nest sites and 
before eggs are laid. ‘The Antarctic is still ice-bound when the Adelies 
are at this stage. The Chin-strap colonies might be more accessible 
for their breeding cycle starts roughly one month later, and the first 
eggs are laid at the end of November or early December. Penguins 
that breed in the Sub-Antarctic and more temperate zones, and 
particularly the non-migratory species, should present fewer problems, 
and I would suggest that this method of collecting a section of the 
community should be tried first on these. 


It is now generally accepted by zoos that the expense of transporting 


penguins by air is worth while. In my own experience, they travel 
best if standing on half-inch mesh wire netting in a box of similar 
design to that recommended in the ‘Third Annual Report (1949-50 
of the Severn Wildfowl Trust. A slatted front with sack curtain is 
much safer than a wire netting front, through which they thrust and 
often damage their bills. 

LIFE IN CAPTIVITY 

Two, often conflicting, points of view must be considered: the 
birds’, and the zoo’s. 

From the Birds’ point of view. 

(1) A community of the same species—Many zoos are justifiably 
anxious to exhibit as big a variety of animals as possible. For penguins, 
however, there should be a different approach, an approach which 
concentrates on building up reasonable sized communities of at least 
ten pairs each of, say, two or three individual species. Zoos in different 
parts of Britain and America will eventually discover which of the 
eighteen possible species of penguin are most suited to their climate 
and conditions. How much more interesting and instructive will it 
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then be to visit different places boasting successful breeding colonies 
of their own specialities. 

(2) Acclimatization.—The first year in captivity usually takes the 
greatest toll of wild birds. More attention paid to acclimatization 
during this period, for example, by transporting them direct to a 
spacious quarantine station in the country, might save money in the 
long run. ‘The upkeep of a lake and enclosures would be prohibitive 
for one zoo, but could be shared by several. A station like this could 
solve many problems of quarantine in zoos, and also prove of immense 
value as a centre for investigating avian disease, and especially mycosis, 
in captivity. Unfit birds could be sent there for observation and would, 
no doubt, stand a better chance of recovery than if left in unfavourable 
and cramped conditions in zoos. Gillespie (1932) stresses the fact that 
King Penguins, once recovered from the strain of their voyage to 
Europe, become indifferent to conditions of weather and temperature, 
and if anything, prefer the sunshine. ‘Thus the most important 
functions of acclimatization would be (i) to build the birds up to the 
health they enjoyed before capture, (ii) to allow them to adapt them- 
selves to different food and a new fresh water environment and, 
probably the most important, (iii) to give them a chance to adjust 
themselves to a very much less active life in captivity. 

(3) Space and nesting sites.—From the birds’ point of view, obviously 
the larger the enclosure and the deeper and bigger the lake the 
happier they will be. There must be limits, but the limits set by many 
zoos are too severe. Penguins in captivity are very rarely seen por- 
poising because the ponds are too small and shallow. They are 
sometimes even deprived of their natural nest material. If they build 
nests of stones or grass they should be given stones, or typical grasses 
planted in their enclosures (as is most successfully done at Edinburgh 
Zoo). If they nest underground in burrows, they should have a 
suitable place for this. Due to lack of appreciation of their habits and 
behaviour in the wild, these very simple but fundamental require- 
ments are often overlooked; yet one or two small points rectified might 
tip the balance in favour of breeding. 

(4) Human interference is a difficult and controversial topic. Should 
birds that refuse food be force-fed? Should a bird that scratches 
away its new laid egg from the nest, or tramples its young chick, be 
interfered with ? These questions I cannot answer with any authority 
for birds in captivity, but in the wild this kind of behaviour is seen 
frequently where certain species normally fast for long periods, and 
where many apparent inconsistencies in behaviour and temperament 
can be attributed to age and breeding experience (Photo 2) as well 
as to variation among individuals. The establishment of a reasonable 
sized community of one species would minimize the need for human 
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interference because the birds would be happier and breeding, and it 
would not matter losing the odd egg or young chick. 


(5) ‘* Occupational therapy.’”’—-No better example can be given than 
the King Penguin parade to the post-box at Edinburgh. This kind 
of activity has public appeal, and gives the birds something else to look 
forward to as well as their food. The exercise keeps them in condition, 
while all the time they are becoming more familiar with humans at 
close quarters. If this sort of therapy is not practicable, they should at 
least be given their natural nest material to “* play *’ with, or suitable 
breeding burrows to excavate. 


From the x 


00’S potnt of view. 


A balanced view must, of course, be taken, for penguins are not 
the only animals in a zoo! Much will depend on the size of the 
zoo, its situation, and financial commitments. A large zoo could 
probably afford the upkeep of a large enclosure with communities 
of two or three species. ‘There is no reason why species should not be 
mixed, in fact the contrast in behaviour between one kind and another 
is most entertaining. In the Antarctic, the Adelies, Chin-straps, and 
Gentoos breed in the same rookeries, and often side by side. On 
Deception Island, South Shetlands, a small colony of Macaroni 
Penguins, Eudyptes chrysolphus, nest amidst a community of hundreds 
of thousands of Chin-straps. A small crowded zoo would save 
unnecessary expense and disappointment by purchasing captive bred 
penguins, and concentrating on one species only. If enclosures 
must, of necessity, be small, some form of *‘ occupational therapy 
will help to keep them happier. 

Acclimatization for a year, although ideal for the penguins, will 
be an additional financial burden for a zoo whose aim is naturally 
to have the birds on show as soon as possible. This approach, as 
already explained, should save money in the long run. ‘Hygiene is 
another controversial subject, though the zoos that worry least about 


this appear to have the best breeding results. Penguins live in squalor 


in the wild, and I therefore believe it more important that they have 
adequate nesting material and surroundings than a barren and 
uninteresting enclosure designed for frequent ablutions. Surely visitors 
to a zoo have to be prepared for a few strange smells. A community 
of penguins would, however, find it difficult to compete with the 
odours that come from the elephants, seals, or a wallowing hippo- 
potamus. Moreover, incubating penguins are often fasting, and their 
excreta quite innocuous. Carefully designed enclosures could dis- 
courage the accumulation of too much guano, and still allow the birds 
plenty of scope for breeding in as near a natural environment as 
possible, 
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A STUDY IN GAPTIVITY 
A study in captivity cannot take the place of a study in the wild, 
for three important reasons : 
i) The birds are in confined and abnormal surroundings. 
(ii) A large enough sample cannot be studied to make allowances 
for variation among individuals. 
(iii) ‘Those in authority in zoos are naturally reluctant to allow 
birds or their young to be handled. 


‘There is, however, an almost unexplored field for research on many 
practical aspects of life in captivity, and these, correlated with a 
knowledge of the same species’ behaviour in the wild would ultimately 
help to solve many problems such as breeding efficiency, the moult, 
mycosis, and some aspects of behaviour. So many ideas and 
‘hunches’ are founded on isolated examples, and it is only by 
systematic and well planned research on a small community that our 
knowledge can be really furthered. 

As in the wild, one of the most important aids to a study in captivity 
is to mark the birds. I do not wish to refute the fact that the keepers 
and those who spend a long time with their birds recognize them 
as individuals. They no doubt do if the number is small enough, 
but research workers come and go, and valuable material is sure to 
be lost during the penguin’s life span of ten to twenty years. They 
should therefore be marked with metal rings as soon as they arrive in 
the collection. These rings, bearing a large reference number (or 
popular name for each individual if preferred for public enjoyment), 
are best attached round the flipper (Photo 8), in the axilla so that the 
number can be plainly read from a distance. ‘These flipper-rings 
Sladen, 1952a), must be put on very carefully, otherwise they will 
injure the bird. Richdale (1951a) marked his wild birds with tarsus 
rings. ‘These also require skill and care, and though successful with 
the New Zealand penguins, are unsuitable for the Antarctic species 
which nested on rocky ground. 
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Dr. Edward Hindle, Mr. G. S. Mottershead, Chester Zoo, 
Mr. D. H. S. Ridson, Dudley Zoo, and Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, 
took part in the discussion on penguins in captivity which followed. 


The President of the Conference then moved a vote of thanks to 
the President and Council of the Zoological Society of London for 
the loan of their meeting room and many other facilities, and this was 
agreed with acclamation. 

Miss Barclay-Smith then said she would like to move a particularly 
warm vote of thanks to Mr. L. Ellis, Library Assistant of the Zoological 
Society, who had been in charge of all the projection of films and slides, 
during the Conference, and to whom a great deal of the success of 
the meetings was due. ‘This was received with prolonged applause. 

A vote of thanks to Miss Barclay-Smith for presiding over the 
meetings was moved by Miss E. M. Knobel, Vice-President of the 
Society, and the proceedings then terminated. 


On Saturday afternoon a Garden Party was held at Foxwarren 
Park, Cobham, Surrey, at the invitation of the President of the 
Avicultural Society and Mrs. Ezra, and was attended by 150 guests. 


In the evening the closing dinner was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, at which one hundred members and guests were present. 


Chairman: Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 


Members of the Society :—Mrs. H. G. Alderson, H. Blythe, 
Miss K. Bonner (Assistant Secretary), Mrs. V. M. Bourne, W. -. 
Boyd, G.'T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, J. O. D’eath, O. E. Dunmore, 
A. Ezra (President), J. F. M. Floyd, Miss S. A. Fothergill, J. C. 
Garratt, Miss D. Gask, Rt. Hon. Lord Gerard, H. J. Harman, 
Dr. E. Hindle, G.'T. Iles, S. B. Kendall, H.T. King, R. G. Kirkham, 
Miss E. M. Knobel (Vice-President), Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, 
J. C. Laidlay, Dr. F. B. Lake, H. M. Luther, P. H. Maxwell, E. R. 
Mighell, F. Mosford, G. S. Mottershead, H. Murray, S. Murray, 
Sir Crawford McCullagh, Bart., K. A. Norris, C. M. Payne, 
S. Porter, A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), J. H. Reay, D. H. S. 
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Risdon, R. C. J. Sawyer, P. Scott, D. Seth-Smith (Vice-President), 
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R. W. Veitch, N.S. Walker, H. Waller, E. C. Whatley, H. Wilmot, 
J. J. Yealland. 
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Denmark.—Paul Hansen. 

Germany.—Dr. Joachim Steinbacher, Editor (Die Gefiederte Welt). 

Holland._G. de Goederen, Mrs. G. de Goederen, Mrs. P. 
Louwman, J. Louwman, Wassenaar Zoo. 

U.S.A.—-Dr. G. A. Allen, Editor (Pheasant Fanciers, Game Breeders, 
and Aviculturists’ Gazette), Mrs. Belle J. Benchley, Jean Delacour 
Vice-President). 

Guests.—Dr. K. Aylwin-Gibson, J. Bailey, Miss A. Blythe, 
Lieut.-Col. C. L. Boyle (Secretary, Fauna Preservation Society), 
Mrs. C. L. Boyle, Mrs. W. Buckingham, S$. A. Croucher, Mrs. 8. A. 
Croucher, L. Ellis, Mrs. L. Ellis, Mrs. J. C. Garratt, Miss K. 
Gentry, T. A. M. Jack (Falconers’ Club), E.R. W. Lincoln (Editor, 
Cage Birds), Sir Philip Manson-Bahr, Lady Manson-Bahr, Mrs. R. 
Maurice, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. C. M. Payne, Miss R. Phillips, 
Mrs. J. H. Reay, Dr. K. G. Rothwell, Mrs. K. G. Rothwell, Mrs. R. 
Russell, Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, Dr. W. Sladen (Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey), Mrs. E. Wilford Smith, Miss M. Wilford Smith, 
E. B. ‘Tanner, D. F. Waller, Mrs. D. F. Waller, Mrs. H. Waller, 
Miss M. White, Mrs. H. Wilmot, A. J. Woods, Mrs. A. J. Woods. 


A special souvenir menu was provided, with a coloured illustration 
of the Green-headed Olive Sunbird. 
The following toasts were made : 
H.M. The Queen 
Proposed by the Chairman. 
The Soctety 
Proposed by Sir Philip Manson-Bahr, C.M.G. 
Reply by M. Jean Delacour. 
Overseas Guests 


Proposed by Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 
Reply by Mrs, Belle J. Benchley. 





J. J. YEALLAND LONDON ZOO NOTES 


The Secretaries 
Proposed by Dr. E. Hindle, F.R.S. 
Reply by Mr. A. A. Prestwich. 


In addition, the Chairman was pleased to take wine with numerous 
members and guests. 


One hundred and thirty-seven members and guests registered for 
the Conference, and all the Vice-Presidents of the Avicultural Society 
attended, with the exception of Mr. Edward Boosey, who was pre- 
vented by illness at the last moment from being present. Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Duyzend (Holland) and Monsieur C. A. Ullens de Schooten 
Belgium), attended the Conference, but were unable to be present 


at the dinner. 
* * * 
LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Durrell have recently returned from Argentina 
and Paraguay, bringing a small collection of birds, mammals, and 
amphibians. Some of these were presented to the Society, and the 
remainder to the Paignton Zoo. Among the birds were a Brown 
Cachalote (Pseudoseisura lophotes), the first of this genus to be exhibited 
here ; a Southern White-breasted Crake (Creciscus leucopyrrhus), also 
known as the Red and White Crake, and two d’Orbigny’s Pectoral 
Sparrows (Arremon orbignit), new to the collection. 

‘Two Guira Cuckoos (Guira guira) ; an Argentine Lapwing (Belonop- 
lerus cayennensis grisescens) ; two Jendaya Conures (Fupsittula jendaya 
a Scarlet-headed Marsh Bird (Anblyrhamphus holosericeus) ; a Green 
Cardinal (Gubernatrix cristata) ; two Yellow-billed Cardinals (Paroaria 
capitata) ; a Brazilian Blue Grosbeak (Cyanocompsa cyanea) ; three 
Striated Tanagers ( Thraupis bonariensis) ; two Violet 'Tanagers ( Tanagra 
violacea), and a Blue Sugar-bird (Dacnis cayana) complete _ this 
interesting presentation. 

It will be seen that not all these birds were collected in Argentina 
and Paraguay ; some were obtained in Rio de Janeiro on the way 
home. 

The Daily Mail Himalayan Expedition has presented two Satyr 
Tragopans (Tragopan satyra); a Himalayan Monal (Lophophorus 
impejanus) and a Himalayan Snow Partridge ( Tetraogallus himalayensis) ; 
Mr. Sibley sent a gift of two Lapland Buntings (Calcarius lap- 
ponicus) ; two Yellow Buntings (Emberiza citrinella) ; a Reed Bunting 
Emberiza scheniclus) ; four Twites (Carduelts flavirostris) ; two Lesser 
Redpolls (C. flammea cabaret) ; a Goldfinch (C. carduelis britannica 
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two Lesser Whitethroats (Sylvia curruca) ; a Wheatear ((:nanthe 
enanthe), and a Greenland Wheatear (@. @. leucorrhoa). A WKittiwake 
Gull (Rissa tridactyla) has also been presented. 


Three Pileated Jays (Cyanocorax chrysops) ; a pair of Wedge-tailed 
Sunbirds (Anthobaphes violacea), and a Black-headed Bunting (Emberiza 
melanocephala) have been purchased ; a Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma 
rufum) deposited, and six King Penguins (Aptenodytes patagonica) ; four 
Purple Herons (Ardea purpurea) ; a pair of Teal (Anas crecca), Common 
Wigeon (A. penelope), and Common Sheld-Duck (Tadorna tadorna 
have been received in exchange. ‘Two Night Herons, six Egyptian 
Geese, two Upland Geese, a Silver Gull, a Black-footed Penguin, five 
Red-rumped Parrakeets, and three Greenfinches have been bred. 
The King Penguins, Rheas, Snowy Owls, and Green-winged King 
Parrakeets have eggs; the Canada, Greenland White-fronted, and 
Emperor Geese all laid infertile clutches. 

The Marabou Storks and Indian Wood Ibises showed signs of 
nesting, and carried twigs about, but nothing came of it. ‘The Choughs 
got as far as hatching a chick, but it did not long survive. 

It is hoped that the aviary for homing Budgerigars will be finished 
by mid-July. 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 
Meetings and dinners during the 1954-55 session have been arranged 
for the following dates : 
8th September, 1954. 
10th November, 1954. 
12th January, 1955. 
goth March, 1955. 
11th May, 1955. 


ARTHUR A, PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith represented the Society at the XIth 
International Ornithological Congress, at Basel, 29th May—5th June, 
1954- 

* * o 

A. K. Klenk, Western Australia, reports a prolific pair of Gouldians. 
Last breeding season they had twenty-nine young ones from five nests 

six, seven, four, five, and seven. 


* * * 


Green-winged King Parrakeet—two have been reared at Foxwarren 
Park : one hatched at the London Zoo was taken by vermin. Lineo- 
lated Parrakeet—Mrs. D. K. Draper has two young ones flying. 
Black-headed Conure—C. M. Payne has three very advanced young 
ones in the nest-box. 


* * * 


Few of our members have been so consistently successful in breeding 
rare birds as Sidney Porter. During the past thirty years he has had 
many successes, but now there is the prospect of one to eclipse all 
previous—the Malachite Sunbird. The first nest contained an egg 
with a fully-developed young one that failed to emerge. The hen is 


again sitting on two eggs—this time it is to be hoped with a happier 
result. 


* * * 


C. af Enehjelm, Helsingfors, reports one Black-crested Finch fully 
reared ; two left the nest, but one was weakly and soon died. The 
parents are again on three eggs. Also reared : one Red-headed Parrot 
Finch, five Cherry Finches, one Fire Finch, three Ruficaudas, three 
Bichenows, and five Cordon Bleus. It has been a bad year so far 
for Parrot Finches ; many clear eggs and one young one from one 
pair ; three other pairs have done nothing at all. 


* * * 


D. Bowles, Director-Secretary, Royal Zoological Society of Scotland, 
reports on the breeding of King Penguins in the Edinburgh Zoo, 1953 : 
‘** Thirteen King Penguin eggs were laid, of which five proved to be 
infertile. Of the remaining eight, three chicks hatched, but one died 
a few days afterwards. This meant that five birds were found dead in 
the shell, and it appears almost certain that the reason for this was 
some violent electric storms which occurred a few days before the 
eggs were due to hatch, causing the parents to desert the eggs, which 
were thus allowed to chill resulting in the death of the inmates.” 
Altogether, a total of 23 Penguin eggs were laid, from which seven 
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chicks were reared—two King, two Gentoo, one Ringed, and two 
Macaroni. 
* * * 


A nest of four blue Ring-necked Parrakeets, not three as previously 
reported, were hatched at Keston. Misfortune, however, overtook this 
brood. Vice-President Boosey writes : ‘‘ My heart sank as each day 
became colder and colder about the middle of May, as I knew the 
young Ringnecks would be in that critical stage when they are too 
big for their mother to brood them, but they are only just starting 
to feather. Finally, when the parents had started to eat less and less, 
I decided to look in the nest-box, and found three well-grown young 
ones in the quill stage, dead ; only the fourth and eldest, which was 
better-clothed, being still alive.” The fourth young one eventually 
left the nest, but was later found dead in the shelter—possibly killed 
by a marauding Magpie. 

> * * 

A tragedy of another kind has occurred at a well-known zoo. A pair 

of Lesser Sulphur-crested Cockatoos showed great interest in a nest- 


box, and when they disapeared it was assumed they were nesting 


in earnest. When, after several days, the box was inspected, the two 
Cockatoos were found to be dead, having been unable to climb out. 
Since then we have heard of a Leadbeater’s Cockatoo suffering a 
similar fate. These events are cited as a warning to breeders to make 
doubly sure that their birds have an easy means of climbing up to the 
entrance hole. 


A. A. P. 


REVIEWS 


CIEN DE LAS MAS CONOCIDAS AVES VENEZOLANAS. By 
KATHLEEN DEERY DE PHELPs. Published by the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation, Caracas, Venezuela. 

This attractive book, the first illustrated book on the birds of 
Venezuela to be published, does great credit to its author, who is also 
responsible for the coloured plates. It contains a hundred coloured 
illustrations of the best known birds in Venezuela with a descriptive 
text about the bird, its nest, eggs, and other details, together with a 
map showing its distribution. The distribution maps are coloured 
differently, each colour indicating a different zone according to the 
altitude, for instance the tropical zone 0 m. to 1,500 metres is depicted 
in red, the sub-tropical zone, or 1,500 to 2,500 metres, in yellow, the 
temperate zone from 2,500 to 3,500 in blue, and the heights above this 
in grey. By this method it can be seen at a glance at what altitudes the 
bird is found. Hints are given as to the food to be put out for birds, 





NOTES 


and how to attract them to the garden by the provision of water. 
Advice on photographing birds is added and also ideas fox noting 
observations. A section deals with the protection of birds pointing out 
that they have many enemies and drawing attention to then 
usefulness in destroying harmful insects. 

The book, which is primarily intended for distribution among the 
schools of Venezuela, is one that all those interested in the colourful 
birds of the South American continent will wish to possess. ‘The Creole 
Petroleum Corporation are to be congratulated on their far-sightedness 
in making the publication of this book possible for it will undoubtedly 
do much to arouse an interest in the birds of Venezuela both in that 
country an her parts of the world. Anyone wishing to obtain the 


] ] 


book should write to the Creole Petroleum Corporation, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


B-S. 


COLLECTION {| COLOURED POST-CARDS. — Editions 
N. Boubée and Cie, 3 Place St-Andre-dex-Arts, Paris (Ve). 700 Fr. 


A collection « , coloured post-cards from paintings by that well- 


known French bird artist, Paul Barruel, have been published by 
N. Boubée at 700 francs for the set, or 300 francs for 10 of the same 
subject. ‘The birds depicted are Pelican; Amherst and Golden 
Pheasants; Ostrich; Flamingo and Little Egret; White Stork ; 
Mandarin Duck (male and female) ; Mute Swan; Great and Blue 
Pits ; Golden Oriole ; Swallow ; Chaffinch and Goldfinch ; Skylark, 
Long-eared Owl, White and Blue-headed Wagtails, Kingfisher, Green 
and Great Spotted Woodpeckers ; Ruby and ‘Topaz Humming Bird 
and Racquet-tail Humming Bird ; Great Bird of Paradise and Superb 
Bird of Paradise ; Yellow and Blue Macaw, and Blue-fronted Amazon 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo ; Ariel Toucan, and Red-billed Toucan ; 
Condor, Peacock, King Penguin. The names of the birds in French, 
English, and German, together with the scientific name are given on the 
back of the card and also the size of the bird and the country of origin. 
The cards are brightly coloured and attractive though somewhat 
ciagrammati in treatment. 
P. B-S. 
* 
NOTES 
LoOURENGO MAaArRou! 
1 


may be int to hear that I have another pair of African Greys with 


\fter one abortive attempt—due I think to interference, unintentional, on 
ny part—the hen went to nest again in March. I have not dared—after my first 
experience—to disturb the birds, so do not really know what has happened. I am 
atisfied, however, that at this date there must be young as one or other of the birds 

al iys Ol the hes 


Incidentally, amongst my “ run of the aviary’ breeding successes this year, I have 
managed to rear two lots—each of two—of Crested Barbets and one of Magpie Robins 
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from India). A third brood of Crested Barbets was lost—again because of inter- 
ference. ‘The more breeding I have the good fortune to supervise, the more I am 
convinced that losses are to a very large extent caused by the intentional or unin- 
tentional interference of the over-curious and impatient owner. 

I recently procured, in very damaged condition, a Little or Pigmy Bee-cater. 
I have now had it a month or so, and it is very nearly back to normal. I have force-fed 
it on meat, which it still does not always take willingly, and on grasshoppers, meal- 
worms, etc., and I now see no reason why it should not make the grade. I am quite 
proud of this achievement, for which I must thank my wife who struggled mantully 
while I was away at office, as this is the first Bee-eater I have ever tried to keep. 
Contrary to what I have read, this Bee-eater is far from silent—in fact on a warm 


day it kee ip a constant chattering, and has a very pretty little song. 


EE. H. Hawke. 
BREEDING GOLDEN-SHOULDERED HoopED PARRAKEET HyBRIDs 


The Golden- houlde red is ¢ xceptionally rare. For the last twenty-five years I have 
made many attempts to procure them, without success, until this year when two 
birds came into my hands. As these were both males, I had no alternative but to 
give them females of their closest relative—the Hooded Parrakeet One mak 
immediately commenced driving the female, and proceeded to dig a large hol 
under their bath trough. The female, however, preferred a nesting box, which the 
male eventually agreed to. Four eggs were produced and four youngsters are now 
completely reared—three males and one temale. It was most interesting that this 
small, cheeky bird would immediately attack me on entering the aviary, and on 
several occasions it nipped my ear, or the back of my hand. Another point of great 
interest is that the Golden-shouldered and the hybrid can be sexed as soon as they 
leave the nest. ‘The female is quite plain, but the male is very much brighter. 

For the breeding season commencing May of 1955, I am proud to say that (ex- 
cluding hybrids) at least four pairs of Golden-shouldered are already in my aviaries. 


E. HALLSTROM. 
* * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BREEDING OF RED AND YELLOW MACAWS—CORRECTION 


Sir Edward Hallstrom, on reading through my letter as published in the March- 
\pril AvicutturAL MaGazine, has called attention to an error. The paragraph 
in question should read *“* The Red and Yellow Macaws have reared five youngsters ”’ 
and the words “ this year’? were incorrect. ‘These birds are again nesting. 


WaLTeR H. Turner. 
{62-4 WitLtouGuBy Roan, 
WILLOUGHBY, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


LIBERTY FISCHER’S AND MASKED LOVEBIRDS 


It may be of interest to your members to hear that I am now in my second season 
with Fischer’s and Masked Lovebirds, which I am flying at liberty. 

Che original pair homed to a flight 6 feet by 3 feet, bred four youngsters, who 
left the flight two days after leaving the nest, and were herded back by anxious parents 
towards the late afternoon. I now have nine with two pairs nesting, and I have 
heard of a further pair, which I thought to be lost, nesting in the eaves of a nearby 
house The furthest distance which has been reported to me is two miles from 
their aviary, and due to their habit of continually calling on the wing, I have had 
numerous reports up to one mile, including a telephone call to say that three were 
sitting on the siren of the local fire station. 

Pheir flight home is now very straight, and with purpose, and since I am moving 
house to about three miles away, I wonder if I can keep them to new quarters. 


L. G. MIDDLETON. 
CHURCHTOWN, LANGs. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“ MARKED WHITE” ZEBRA FINCH 


In the September-October issue of the Avicultural Journal there appears an article 
on the recent arrival at Keston of the Marked White Zebra Finch. 

In his article Mr. Boosey has changed the name of the Australian bred Marked 
White Zebra Finch to the Chestnut-flanked Zebra Finch, yet he states that the 
name ‘‘ Marked White ” describes them tolerably well. 

So as to keep names uniform it is suggested that the country of origin should be 
consulted as to the desirability of a change of name. 

As this variety is well established in Australia, and is known throughout as the 
‘““ Marked White’, a change of name now would only add to the confusion that 
already exists through the multiple naming of birds. 

Wishing the Avicultural Magazine every success. 

Lewis M. CampBELL, 
Hon. Secretary, Avicultural Society of Australia. 
t HAWTHORN GROVE, 
HAWTHORN, E. 2, 
VicroriA, AUSTRALIA. 


BREEDING OF ECLECTUS PARROT WITH ABNORMAL COLORATION 


One very interesting bird which Sir Edward has bred, and that came out of the 
nest while I was away, is a hen Eclectus with a yellow and orange head. The wings 
and side feathers have the appearance of a patchwork quilt, some of the feathers 
having a normal maroon colour, whilst the other feathers have the appearance of 
being yellow mixed with maroon. The head of the bird, though mainly yellow and 
orange, also has a few flecks of red feathers in it. The hen Eclectus usually has a 
black bill, but with this bird it is noticed that there is quite a lot of yellow in the bill. 
The bird is strong and vigorous, although a little more timid than the usual young 
Eclectus. 

Sir Edward hopes to photograph this bird in colour to enable him to check the 
colours as each moult takes place. 

WALTER H. Turner. 


462-4 WiLLouGHBy Roan, 
WILLOUGHBY, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


MOUNTAIN BLUE ROBINS 


Che Blue Robins had five eggs in the first nest, and young hatched on 22nd June 

cannot say how many, but judging by the vast quantity of live insects carried to 
the nest, and the excreta brought out by the old birds and ‘‘ dumped ”’ on the door 
frame (the same spot as used last year for this purpose), I should say there must be 
at least four lusty youngsters. 

Although both parents are kept well occupied feeding this family, the cock has 
found time recently to encourage the hen to build a second nest, which she has now 
completed in a box in the flight, and I think she will be laying again in a day or so. 
I am a little disturbed by these ** rush tactics ’’ in case the second nest hatch before 
the first lot are independent. It would be amazing if the cock continued to feed the 
older family and the newly-hatched young at the same time. 

K. A. Norris. 
ELMSTONE, 
HIGHFIELD ROAD, 
PURLEY. 


Later postscript—The Blue Robins have four young on the wing and a further 
five eggs. One egg from the first nest was infertile and was thrown out into the soft 
ground. The Cedar Waxwing promptly “ adopted” it and has been brooding 
it on the floor where it fell ! 








CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
Dr. K. Aytwin-Grmson, 47 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W.1. Proposed b 
Mrs. J. R. Alderson. ; ‘ 
J. C. Bary, Rt. 3, Box 112, Munday, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by W. B. Frostick. 


a. Benviz, Heughhead, by Arbroath, Angus, Scotland. Proposed by Miss K. 
mner. 


J. Cuapwick, F.Z.S., Sewerby, Bridlington, Yorks. Proposed by Hylton Blythe. 
K. S. Dessoroucn, 19 Beechwood Road, Hornsey, N,8. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


J. M. Granam, Dromore House, Dromore, Co. Down, N. Ireland. Proposed b 
Sir Crawford McCullagh. : 


WOLFGANG DE GRAHL, Menzekstrasse 4, Hamburg/Gr. Flottbek, Germany. Proposed 
by C. af Enehjelm. 

Hiro Kowe, Kabaike Tokoname-city, Chita-gun, Aiche-pref, Japan. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

Dr. E. M. Lana, Zoologischer Garten, Basel, Switzerland. Proposed by E. H. Tong. 

D. A. L. Penn, 184 Billet Road, London, E.17. Proposed by D. M. Reid-Henry. 


Miss E. G. Perry, Cy Press, Stapleford Abbotts, Romford, Essex. Proposed by C. H. 
Wastell. 


Dr. K. G. RorHwe tt, 519 Saffron Lane, Leicester. Proposed by E. Wilford Smith. 
A. H. Rupp, 22 Church Hill, Purley, Surrey. Proposed by Hylton Blythe. 

W. G. Suarpe, 6 High Street, Flitwick, Bedford. Proposed by Hylton Blythe. 

Mrs, C. F. Storrer, Hopewell, New Jersey, U.S.A. Proposed by Jean Delacour. 
Miss E. M. S. Smrrn, 98 Castelnau, London, S.W. 13. Proposed by W. Bird. 

Miss N. E. TRAYLER, 20 Kensington, Bath. Proposed by D. M. Coward. 

C. N. WALTER, 32 Stanley Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. Proposed by A, A. Prestwich. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The fourteen Candidates for Election in the May—June, 1954, number of the 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, were duly elected members of the Society. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
N. G. Atuison, to Kingsmead, Cheyham Way, Cheam, Surrey. 
J. A. Anperson, to 6 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
B. Benepict, to 350 E. 52nd Street, New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Mrs. J. DAvzre. Brrre.i, to Christmas Cottage, Brick Kiln Common, Wisborough 
Green, Sussex. 
R. Boom, to 20 Churchfield Road, Walton -on-Naze, Essex. 
Miss D. I. Carrerty, to 657 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, U.S.A, 
M. S. Coomser, to c/o The Bungalow, Burwash, Sussex. 
R. W. Gurpen, to 63 Abbott Road, Abingdon, Berks. 
H. Keezuine, F.Z.S., to “ Pan’s Garden ”, Ashover, nr. Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
J. S. Maruer, to Pheasants Nest, West Underwood, Olney, Bucks. 
G. SHoRNEY, to 40 Ruislip Road, Greenford, Middx. 
H. WALMSLEY, to 12 Rhodes Street, Mount Pleasant, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


Cc, 
C, 
E. 
J. 


DONATIONS 


W. L. Eaves P ‘ ; 
Captain C. Scort-Horxins . 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A, Prestwich, 
61 CHase Roan, Oaxwoon, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 

Moustache Parrakeet hen.—V. J. Lucas, Park House, West Rasen, Market 
Rasen, Lincs. 

AvicULTURAL MAGaziNngE, 1925 and 1927.—J. H. Reay, Cranmore, The Close, 
Hillingdon, Middx. 

One pair of Cuban Finches, in breeding condition : must have been bred by an 
owner able to give their exact age.—Mrs. W. M. Matruews, Glandore, New Park 
Road, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


FOR SALE 
1954 nest of six Golden-mantled Rosetla Parrakeets for sale to outside flights 
only; £48.—L. G. Mippieron, Stack House, Old Green Lane, Garstang, Lancs. 


Hand-reared Barrow’s Golden-eye, Mandarin, and other species Ducks.—C. T. 
Daucety, Radwell Mill, Baldock, Herts. 








AUSTRALIAN PARROTS 
IN CAPTIVITY 


A series of articles by Alan Lendon 
published in the Avicultural Magazine. 
A full account of 60 species of Austra- 
lian Parrots is included in the book which 
deals where possible with the author's 
personal experiences in keeping them in 
captivity in South Australia. 


There are one coloured and seven photo- 
graphic plates. Stiff paper cover. Price 
7s. 10d., post free. Published by the Avi- 
cultural Society, and obtainable from the 
Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oak- 
wood, London, N. 14. 
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